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PREDATOR CONTROL PROBLEMS 


S the bounty system now in vogue in Pennsylvania still desirable and effective or 
should bounties be eliminated entirely? Should certain birds and animals now on 
the bounty list be eliminated? Should others be added? Should present bounty 
rates be changed? Would some other plan or programs serve equally well or 
better? 


These questions center around one of the most important problems the Game Com- 
mission has had to deal with, and because of its importance the Commission recently 
appointed a special Predator Control Study Committee, which held its first meeting 
at Harrisburg on January 8, to make a thorough study, and to suggest means by 
which Pennsylvania's methods of controlling predators might be improved. 


The Commission has paid more than $2,300,000 in bounties, exclusive of adminis- 
trative expenses, since April, 1915, a gross average of more than $100,000 annually. It 
feels that the continued expenditure of such a vast sum merits a thorough study of 
the system in order to determine whether the benefits derived justify the investment. 


The Federal Government, and most of the states, frown upon bounty systems of 
any kind, feeling them to be wasteful, inefficient, and expensive. Many wildlife man- 
agers confirm this belief, claiming that there are factors much more important to 
wildlife abundance than predators, namely, lack of food and cover, disease, over- 
shooting, etc. It has been pointed out again and again by various federal and 
state officials that the activities of man and the elements are by far the most de 
structive agencies affecting wildlife, and that predatory creatures constitute a minority 
factor. 

Regardless of any beliefs or opinion, however, the special committee will attack 
the problem from a purely unbiased standpoint. It was brought together without any 
pre-conceived ideas on the subject, and there is no doubt that it will view all angles 
of the problem open-mindedly. 


That it has a big job before it goes withcut saying. Bounty has been paid in 
Pennsylvania since 1683, when a reward was offered for wolves only. The money 
itself was paid in English currency on order of a representative of the Crown. From 
that time to this predatory creatures of one kind or another, both mammals and birds, 
have been included. With such a traditional background to penetrate, it can readily 
be seen that the most impartial and intelligent approach to the problem is necessary. 


It has been argued by many that the removal of bounties would in no way effect 
control of the species which prey upon domestic stock. Their opinion is that the crea- 
tures would be controlled anyhow through the self-interest of the persons who own such 
stock. 


The new Committee, which met with the Commission, members of its Field and 
Office Staff, and Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, Chief of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Washington, D. C., and others invited to be present, organized itself immediately fol- 
lowing the joint gathering by electing Dr. R. L. Watts, Ex-Dean of The School of Agri- 
culture, State College, and prominent in sportsmen’s affairs for years, as Chairman; 
Dr. Arthur Henn, Curator of Ichthology of the Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, and State 
President of the Izaak Walton League of America, as Vice-Chairman and Charles H. 
Nehf, sports writer, Allentown, long active in the Southeastern Division of the Federa 
tion of Sportsmen's Clubs, as Secretary. 


Other members of the Committee, which comprises altogether twenty outstanding 
citizens from all parts of the Commonwealth and represents sportsmen, landowners, 
raccoon hunters, fox hunters, trappers, fur buyers, bird lovers and other groups, include 
D. W. Bell, Williamsport; H. E. DuBroux, DuBois; Gerald Edmunds, Palmerton; Benjamin 
F. MacCartney, Altoona; Jacob M. Phillips, Pillow; Ralph B. Simpson, Warren; and J. E. 
VanCleve, Waynesburg; all active workers among the organized sportsmen of Pennsy]- 
vania; Francis H. Coffin, Scranton, active leader among bird clubs; Dr. Charles M. B. 
Cadwalader, Director of the Academy of Sciences, Philadelphia; Ray Armstrong, Guys 
Mills, active among raccoon hunters; W. Newbold Ely, Ambler, active leader among 
organized fox hunters; Reinhold H. Fricke of the Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh; Miles 
Horst, Secretary of State Grange, Harrisburg; William A. Jackson, active leader among 
licensed fur buyers, Conneaut Lake; Earl Poole, actively interested in the Hawk Moun- 
tain Sanctuary, Reading Museum, Reading; S. V. Sedlak, active leader among the 
organized trappers, Winburne; and Donald Turrill, active among game breeders, Laugh- 
lintown. 
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Pennsylvania Game Food Plot Mixture 
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Help Wildlife... 
PLANT A FOOD PLOT | 


HE season of the year, when it is again necessary to arrange for 
the planting of food plots, is rapidly approaching. 

Public interest in the problem of providing fall and winter food 
for wildlife becomes more and more widespread each year. Thous- 
ands of Pennsylvanians are annually in some manner feeding their 
feathered and furred friends. They realize wildlife’s acute needs 
during winter months, and that the wildlife supply is governed 
largely by the numbers which can be brought through the period 
when the food supply is liable to be very small. 

The Pennsylvania Game Food and Cover Plot Mixture was de- 
veloped at the request of organizations and individuals who wished 
to assist wildlife by providing food. It has been used with fairly good 
success during the past three planting seasons in Pennsylvania 
It is relatively cheap and easy to obtain. The Commission, each 
year, contracts with some seed house (low bidder) to furnish the 
seed mixture. Orders are then sent direct to the seed house by 
those wishing to purchase it. 

As an indication of the interest in food plot planting, more than 
eight tons of the mixture was planted last spring. In addition to 
this several thousand pounds were planted by organizations and 
individuals in other States. In many cases excellent results were 
obtained. In other cases the results were not satisfactory. Failures 
were due largely to the wet spring, the drought in certain sections 
during the summer, to plantings on poor soil where fertilizer and 
lime were not used, and to planting far more per acre than the 
Commission recommended. 

Bids are now being secured for the mixture to be made up for 
planting during the spring of 1941. Information as to where the 
orders should be sent for the material in the spring can be secured 
by writing the Pennsylvania Game Commission, Harrisburg. Attrac- 
tive colored cards about 4”x8”, with the picture as shown on this 
page, will be available in the near future. On the back of the card 
will be planting instructions, as well as information on the con- 
tents of the mixture. 

Plans should be made early for plots which are to be planted 
this year. It has been found that many landowners are willing to 
plant the mixture along the edegs of their fields if the seed is 
furnished for them. The food plot will attract and hold insect and 
weedseed eating birds, and thus be of considerable assistance to 
the landowner in his battle against pests. 

The mixture, as made up for planting in 1941, will contain the 
following grains in the amounts shown for each 100 pounds. 





Broom Corn (Dwarf Jap)..20lbs. Japanese Millet ......... 13 lbs. | 
Sorghum (Early Amber)..20lbs. Golden Millet ........... 10 Ibs. | | 
Sudan Gee i.sitets vies aie RRR S|. A ae a a 5 Ibs. | 
Buckwheat (Tartary) .... 5lbs. Kaffir Corn (Greeley or | 
Sunflower (Small Branch- pt.) er i ae 6 lbs. 

ing?! . oR ee, ee 8lbs. Rape (Dwarf Essex)..... 1 Ib. 
Hungarian Millet ......... Oe Ee RE os exes saws 2 lbs. 


It should be planted in plots of about % to % acre, preferably in 
long narrow strips. The plots should be located either in or 
adjacent to good natural cover, such as brushy ditch banks, fence 
rows, gulleys or woodlots. For best results fertilizer should be 
used on each plot. In some cases lime also is needed. Consult local 
agricultural leaders for advice as to the particular requirements in 
each locality. 

Not more than fifteen pounds per acre should be sown broadcast P K N N ) ¥ | Vy A N | A 
on a prepared seed bed from about May 15 to June 15. Best results iis Ng . é 3 
have been obtained from sowing by hand, as a drill does not dis- 


tribute the various ingredients equally because of the different G AM K C QO M M I] S S I ON 


sized seeds. 
It is to be hoped that many additional organizations will arrange 
‘or the planting of one or more game food plots this year in order 
that the supply of wildlife food may be greatly increased. 
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ooking Ahead 


N these days of foreign conflict and gen- 

eral unrest and uncertainty our natural 
resources are assuming more importance to 
our people than they ever have before. Mani- 
festation of this most recently acquired con- 
servation-mindedness can be seen every- 
where. The National Government has not 
only contributed generously to other worth- 
while causes! it has contributed just as gen- 
erously toward the protection of our soil, our 
forests, our wildlife and our fish. 


The conservation departments of the vari- 
ous states have awakened to the dire need 
for preserving these natural resources and 
are doing so through federal aid and by in- 
creased local appropriations. They are de- 
veloping long-time management and research 
programs which are bound to have their 
effect if they are supported enthusiastically. 
Thousands of sportsmen’s organizations and 
other groups interested in our natural re- 
sources, to say nothing of the industries that 
provide the arms and ammunition, fishing 
tackle and all the other paraphernalia that 
is needed to enjoy the out-of-doors, are like- 
wise contributing much to this great cause. 


In the past we wasted many of our natural 
resources. Let us hope we are not too late 
to save what we have left. It has been esti- 
mated that somewhat over 300,090,000 of acres 
of land in the United States have been 
abandoned or are on the road to destruction 
because we thoughtlessly denuded our for- 
ests, drained our lakes and swamps. The 
rainfall which should have soaked into the 
soil on the uplands where it fell now rushes 
down the valleys into the lowlands. We have 
no more new lands. therefore, only by studied 
processes of saving what we have left, and 
attempting to replace what we have so ruth- 
lessly destroyed, can we avoid an ever- 
increasing margin of human poverty. 


If we fail to preserve our natural resources 
it will not be because opportunities and 
methods are not available. It will be because 
we lack the farsightedness that our ancestors 
lacked. It will be because we are too in- 
different or conceited to profit by the other 
fellow’s mistakes. I am sure that the people 
of Pennsylvania shall not be found wanting 
in their support of any long time programs 
which the conservation agencies of this Com- 
monwealth undertake. We have been blessed 
with a rich heritage of natural resources, but 
because we have always had them we are 
apt to take them too much for granted. That 
is something we cannot afford to do. Penn- 
sylvania, through the farsightedness of early 
day conservationists, has gradually been re- 
habilitating all of her natural resources. It 
has been an uphill grind, nevertheless it has 
succeeded to the point where today the Key- 
stone State has been furnishing wholesome 
recreation and good hunting for more than 
600,000 people every year for the last ten 
or fifteen years—in fact, ever since the Hun- 


*President, Pennsylvania Game Commission. 


By Ross L. Leffler” 





ters’ License Law of 1913 provided enough 
money to work with. 


Today, however, the scene is changing 
again, and the Commission is forced to look 
ahead—to develop new and long time policies 
so that it can continue to furnish sport and 
recreation for the people of this Common- 
wealth in the years to come. During the past 
ten to fifteen years the functions of the 
Commission have changed materially. In the 
early days the main function was the pro- 
tection of game. This involved law enforce- 
ment, establishment of seasons and bag limits, 
proposed game legislation, development of 
game refuges, etc. In more recent years 
restoration of the habitat and management of 
the take have become a greater problem than 
protection was in the early days. Improved 
highways have opened up game lands hith- 
erto almost inaccessible. New species of game 
have been introduced. The size and type of 
game refuges have changed. Food and cover 
development has become a major problem. 
Research, education, and public relations 
must be emphasized even more. 


The Commission is doing everything it 
possibly can, notwithstanding the many com- 
plex problems it has to deal with, to preserve 
the wildlife of the Commonwealth for our 
future recreational and economic needs. So 
far it has met and solved most of the prob- 
lems which have arisen. Others have only 
been partly solved; some not at all. Still 
others are arising, many of which may re- 
quire drastic changes in methods and policy 
in order to deal with them properly. Who 
knows what the future holds in store? Living 
in a modernized world, a fast-moving, breath- 


taking era, a mechanized world, as we do, 
the» matter of preserving and perpetuating 
our wildlife and other natural resources wil] 
no doubt be more difficult than ever before. 
Consequently, we must look far ahead. Not 
one, two, but fifteen, twenty, yes fifty years 
or more from now. 


As I look upon the future conservation 
program not only for Pennsylvania, but for 
the whole country, three important factors, 
one equally as important as the other, are im. 
pressed upon me—education, research, man- 
agement. We shall have to begin educating 
our school children concerning the value ot 
our natural resources, starting in the element- 
ary schools by developing an attitude toward 
the protection, preservation and wise use of 
those resources, and continuing on through 
the higher grades both in theory and in prac- 
tice. If such a program had been under 
way when you and I went to school we would 
not be faced with so many complex problems 
of managing our natural resources today. 
There would have been no denuding of our 
forests, no dust bowl; our water tables would 
not be at such low levels, and our streams 
would not be so badly polluted. 


We must also carry our message to our 
junior and senior high schools, to our col- 
leges and universities. Particularly must we 
equip the teachers in our State Teachers Col- 
leges to teach the elementals of conservation. 
Upon the burden of them rests the respons- 
ibility of whether or not we have any natural 
resources to amount to anything in future 
years. We must carry still more of it into our 
colleges and universities so that there will be 
a desire on the part of more and more young 
men and women to enter the field of con- 
servation. 


We must educate not only in the schools, 
we must carry the message to every organ- 
ized group of young people within the Com- 
monwealth—the Boy Scouts, the 4-H Clubs, 
the Future Farmers of America, and others. 
We must get every group working in the 
interest of conservation. Both of these move- 
ments have already been started in Penn- 
sylvania, and your support of them will be 
very much appreciated when they become 
actively under way. 


Another one of the major factors that will 
enter in the conservation program of the 
future will be that of research. Upon re- 
search will depend to a great extent the 
formation of future policies and procedures. 
More basic research, particularly in the field 
of wildlife, will have to be carried on at 
our colleges and universities. More stress 
must be laid on wildlife ecology—the relation 
of wild birds and animals to their environ- 
ment, to the biological aspect of wildlife as 
well as the pathological, and other research 
programs. 


Pennsylvania shall continue its intensive 
research program, working in conjunction 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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The Eastern Goshawk in Pennsylvania 


Distribution 


HE Eastern goshawk (Astur atricapillus 

atricapillus Wilson) breeds in limited 
numbers in the forested areas of Northern 
Pennsylvania. During the winter periods of 
migration it occurs in varying numbers 
throughout practically all sections of the 
Commonwealth. (See Figure I). 


During the three annual periods of bounty 
payment ($2.00 for each adult bird, $1.00 for 
each fledgling) extending from November 1, 
1937 through May 31, 1938, from November 
1, 1938 through May 31, 1939, and from 
November 1, 1939 through May 31, 1940, a 
total of 278 specimens presented in claim for 
bounty was available for study purposes. 
During these three seasons there was no 
unusually heavy southward migration of the 
species such as that which occurred in the 
winter of 1936-37 when 1080 goshawks were 
probated. Furthermore, only 4 fledglings were 
included in the group under consideration. 


Weights and Measurements 


The 278 birds studied included mature and 
immature birds of both sexes. Those which 
had not as yet undergone their final adult 
molt, which occurs when the bird is approxi- 
mately 16 months old, were classed as im- 
mature. 


By Robert D. McDowell 


(2ditor’s Note: This is the second of a series 
of articles on Pennsylvania’s birds of prey.) 


As in the case of the Great Horned Owl, 
discussed in a previous issue, the female of 
the species is, on the average, much larger 
than the male. In Figures II and III, below, 
the sexes and ages of the birds received, to- 
gether with the weights, length and wing- 
spread measurements, are presented. These 
were obtained in the same manner described 
in the previous article above mentioned. 


It may be of interest to point out that, in 
the case of the males and females alike, the 
average length of the immature birds is 
greater than that of the mature birds. 


Those birds indicated in Fgure II as birds 
of unknown sex include 7 which were too 
putrid to allow for study, 7 which were 
already dressed when received, and 8 in- 
dividuals so badly mangled by high powered 
rifle bullets that positive identification of 
their sex was impossible. 


Food Habits 
Of primary interest to game administrators 
and hunters alike, is the prey eaten by the 
goshawks which were examined, listed in 
Figure IV. 


The fact first noted upon examining the 
table is that this hawk definitely belongs to 


that class of predators which largely prey 
upon those animals classed as game under 
present Pennsylvania statutes. If domestic 
poultry and insectivorous birds be included 
in the aforementioned group, we find that this 
classification comprises 74.5% of the total diet 
as revealed by the study of the 101 birds 
which contained food in their stomachs. Two 
mice, one rat, and one crow, prey which we 
may class as representing usually considered 
injurious to man, comprise 3.7% of the total 
diet. Considering the flying squirrel, the 
shrew, and the three chipmunks as falling 
into a classification of neutrality, i. e. neither 
harmful nor beneficial to man under normal 
conditions, 4.6% of the diet of this hawk falls 
into that category. Further considering the 
fact that 17.0% of the food represented the 
remains of certain mammalian and avian food 
which could not positively be identified, we 
can certainly relegate the goshawk to that 
group of birds generally considered as un- 
desirable predators. 


Conclusions 
Despite the fact that the goshawk, as shown 
by this stomach analysis work, is our most 
destructive avian predator, the writer feels 
that the payment of bounty for the destruc- 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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DO YOU CLEAN YOUR GUNS? 


ONQUERED Norway, Poland, Holland, 

France and other Countries of Europe 
and Asia will not be able to keep many 
arms hidden, nor to keep them very long. 
Arms hidden in strawstacks, cellars and walls 
will not be well cleaned, nor preserved from 
outside and inside corrosion. They will 
quickly deterioate to uselessness. 


Recent advertisements in American maga- 
zines asking for private contributions by 
American sportsmen of guns for British civi- 
lians brought a heavy response. A gun to use 
against a sneaking enemy saboteuor (sp) and 
parachutists now is in the hands of many an 
Englishman and Irishman who otherwise 
might have remained about as defenseless 
as a sheep. Fists and pitchforks are helpless 
against armed marauders, you know. 


But these contributed arms, given to Eng- 
lishmen who did not have guns of their own, 
also likely will have only a short life. They 
will soon also deterioate to uselessness. The 
reason is that rigid anti-firearms laws and 
regulations of England have kept knowledge 
of firearms and of their use and care from 
the great majority of citizens. Now that the 
emergency has come, there isn’t time for 
them to learn the lessons necessary. 

Over here, we so far have been able to 
fight off the fanatical anti-gun moves made 
in the various States, and in Washington. 
We are still able to keep most of our guns 
at home. If yesterday’s pet rifle or shotgun 
becomes rusty, nothing much has prevented 
us, up to now, from replacing it with another, 
if we have the price. But in a world sud- 
denly turned to military matters, a new sport- 
ing arm may presently be very hard to get. 

In short, all of us had better brush up on 
the technique of keeping our good old guns 
serviceable indefinitely. 

Your modern cartridge may or may not be 
of the so-called “rustless” or “non-corrosive” 
type. A great deal of the sporting ammuni- 
tion now sold is of this kind; but some of it is 
not. Very little of the military ammunition is 
of that kind. Since the outbreak of the war, 


(Before or After Shooting) 


it is likely that sporting cartridges have been, 
and will continue to be, loaded with any kind 
of primers and powder the factories have on 


hand, and that will shoot well. You may 


therefore use the rust-producing kind of am- 
munition without realizing it. 


Now for a little primary stuff. We've got 
to keep our shotguns, rifles, pistols and re- 
volvers free from rust, both inside and out, 
if we want them to shoot well, or even to 
shoot at all. Rust of steel is the combining 
of a little of the pure iron with oxygen of 
the air, aided by moisture, and hastened by 
warmth. The red material resulting, flakes 
and crumbles away, leaving a hog-wallow. 
When you “remove rust”, you take away 
part of your gun. And you can never, never 
put it back, nor fill the holes left. 


You prevent rust by keeping air and mois- 
ture away from the steel, usually by means 
of a film of oil or grease. Also you prevent 
prompt, heavy rust by keeping away salt, 
and other such chemicals. It all sounds very 
simple and easy. Actually it is rather easy 
to prevent rust, when you do your part just 
right. But the learning how, and the doing 
it, are so tough that even the army required 
twenty years and thousands of ruined guns 
before coming around fully. 


The old style primer in the cartridge is 
responsible for most of the rusting of gun 
bores. It continues to be used largely, be- 
cause it gives a large, hot stab of flame sure 
to fire the powder charge fully, even after 
years of storage. But it contains, and leaves 
in the gun bore, a salty residue. That salty 
chemical acts like any other salt on steel—it 
attracts moisture from the air, and actually 
causes rust and corrosion. 


And worse yet, this salty residue will not 
dissolve in oil. You can slosh all the plain 
and fancy oily preparations you can lay 
hands on through your shiny gun, and some 
of the trouble-producing stuff will still re- 
main on the gleaming surfaces you want to 
protect. You can wipe with dry cloths and 


patches all day, and you can’t brush all of 
it away. 

Clean a gun fired with an old-type primer 
in the usual oily way, only; and stand it 
away; and in two days or two months, de- 
pending on the temperature and degree of 
moisture in the air, it will be discovered 
with a beautiful coat of red rust. 


The reason the big bores usually rust less 
than the small bores is that the greater 
amount of powder gases, and powder ash, 
dilute the constant amount of primer salts 
more. You remember that before the com- 
ing of rustless priming, despite the most 
faithful oil cleaning, we seldom succeeded 
in keeping the 22s and 25-20s from rusting. 


The newer primers, “rustless,” or “non- 
corrosive,” or “sta-clean” or by whatever 
name called, depend for their fire upon 
chemicals that leave no salty residue. Their 
ash is neutral as to steel. It will not attract 
moisture. It will not cause rust. 


But nothing in them, nor in the powder 
fired by them, will prevent rust. A gun fired 
with a rustless cartridge is left with a dry, 
clean, polished and totally unprotected sur- 
face inside the bore. You know what that 
means. Allow an opened pocket knife to lie 
outdoors about three days, or just over night 
near seacoasts, to demonstrate, if you don’t. 
Rusting comes sooner, and proceeds faster 
and deeper, in warm weather than in cold; 
and down celler or under a leaky roof than 
in a dry place. 

Well, here is the cleaning formula that 
will prevent rust. 

The salts and residues that cause the 
trouble will dissolve in water—just plain 
water. 

Therefore wash out your gun with water, 
and dry it thoroughly, every time after you 
shoot it. Water will remove every trace of 
the residue, given two or three minutes ‘o 
work on it. 

If you want to make the job of drying the 
bore quicker and easier, have the water het. 
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With a bolt gun, which can be cleaned from 
the breech, put a pint or quart of boiling 
water in a can on the floor, stick the gun 
muzzle in it; then with rod and patch, pump 
the water up and down in the bore for the 
two or three minutes. A little soap in the 
water often helps to remove the powder 
fouling more completely. 

Remember that the troublesome salty resi- 
due can cling to the steel under powder ash, 
under flakes of metal from the bullets or 
shot; even under grease and oil applied over 
it. It can cause rust right under oil. It is 
better, therefore, to use a brass brush in the 
bore to loosen any adhering dirt and flakes, 
so that water can get at the salt beneath. 
Use the brush first, then the water. Dry the 
bore, and only after that, apply oil or grease. 

Summarized: effective gun bore cleaning is: 

1. Brass brush the bore, a dozen strokes 

or more. 

2. Water applied to bare steel, two min- 

utes or more. 

3. Dry the steel completely, using five 

or more cloth patches (heat helps). 

4. Oil or grease coated in film over all 

surfaces of the bore. 


Now the water would not be needed if 
you and others fired non-rust type of am- 
munition exclusively. But if at some time 
in the past a single salty type cartridge was 
fired in it, rust may appear under later 
grease or oil. Therefore, better be safe. Use 
the water. 


You may have observed that certain 22 
caliber rim-fire rifiles have been used for 
years without cleaning; and their bores still 
remain fairly bright and rust free. But their 
clean condition is due to the double protec- 
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tive feature—an exclusive diet of non-cor- 
rosive cartridges, plus the lubricating grease 
on their all-lead bullets. This bullet lubri- 
cant leaves behind in the 22 bores a film of 
grease melted and spread into every nook 
and microscopic tool-cut of the dry steel. 
The dried steel bore surface is protected 
from moisture in the air. 


No such condition is found in shotguns— 
they have no grease in their cartridges 
(except a few special loads with lubricating 
wads). Shotguns should be water-cleaned 
before oiling. 


Nor can such a 22-caliber, lead-bullet 
argument be applied to any other rifle using 
metal jacketed bullets. The larger bullets, 
beginning with the 22 Hornet, and going 
right up to the modern 375 Magnum and 45-90 
smokeless loads, are loaded and fired dry 
and totally without lubrication. They leave 
the barrel steel clean and dry—quite inviting 
to attack from the moisture from the air. 


The time to do the cleaning is within a 
very few hours of firing the gun. Certainly 
it should be done by that same evening. A 
good coat of rust can form under warm, 
moist air conditions in five hours or even 
shorter time. The person who leaves a gun 
over night without cleaning is not a rifle- 
man or sportsman. He is just a gravy- 
skimmer and daisy-picker; springing from 
the tribe who practice gun cleaning before 
shooting rather than after shooting. 


At that, there is something to be said for 
a before-shoot cleaning. If you use heavy oil 
or grease, which are required to make sure 
of a protective film over periods of weeks or 
months, your first bullet or shot will go wild 
if it has to shove its way or wade up a barrel 
so obstructed. Its progress in the grease is 
comparable to driving your car through a 
foot of fresh snow. In fact, given enough 
grease in a bore, the bullet may burst the 
barrel. 


Dust accumulates in oily bores. Much of it 
is gritty. Therefore you have a grinding com- 
pound in front of that first bullet. In a rifle 
bore you are dealing with steel cut to half 
a thousandeth of an inch. Scratch or burr it, 
or wear it away, and you make the precision 
tube a little lop-sided. The effect will be 
like taking one of the little screws out of the 
balance wheel of your watch. Don’t be sur- 
prised if it never again performs as well. 

Oil the outside of the gun every time after 
it is touched with hands. All human skin is 
slightly moist, and some of the skin-moisture 
is salt, which will cause rust. Keep an oily 
rag hanging nearby, or pushed through the 


trigger guard for the purpose. Some shooters 
wear gloves slightly oiled when handling 
their guns; and store the gloves with the 
gun. 


If some of your daintier friends won’t want 
to handle your guns because of getting oil on 
hands, that shows how far they have drifted 
from hard realities. 


Don’t forget to clean the face of the bolt 
with water; and to dry it and oil it, includ- 
ing the primer pin hole. Don’t forget to free 
the gun chamber from dirt and from oil and 
grease by special use of a larger patch on 
your rod, for the purpose. Don’t take apart 
a take-down rifle unless you have to, even 
for cleaning. They never go back together 
with exactly the same sighting zero, you 
know. 


A good motor oil is about as effective a 
steel protective material as you need for 
short storage periods. Clean, pure vaseline 
film stays in place over longer periods with- 
out draining off. Of course the standard- 
name gun oils and greases are usually fairly 
good, too. 
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FEBRUARY 


THE CURSE OF AN ALBINO DEER 





‘“‘Want me to shoot your horse?’’ 


blanket dropped over the sleeping 

Poconos. The night-wind ended the 
interlude of twilight. Here and there, like 
puny adventurers in the broad darkened 
forest, the lights of hunting camps awakened. 
The first day of Pennsylvania’s deer season 
was history. 


Dad Keyes, housekeeper for Forest Echo 
Hunting Club, grinding heavy teeth across 
a chew of cut-plug, slammed a steaming dish 
of turnips and potatoes on the rough-plank 
table. “There she is, gents—woff ’er down!” 


No soldiers ever more willfully obeyed a 
command. Fifteen hungry hunters set to on 
Dad’s tempting dish, and the kerosene lamp 
that lighted the feast flickered with the 
breeze of passing arms. 


“Wait a minute!” bawled a tall, lanky 
hunter, who, measured by softness of face 
and delicacy of manner, was a professional 
man. The speaker rose to his feet. 


“Oh yeah,” Dad Keyes said, slipping into 
his seat. “There’s a preacher here with us. 
Reverend Wind, sound off!” 


Automatically, heads lowered. Reverently, 
prayers soothed forth. And immediately 
thereafter, the assault on the turnips flickered 
the kerosene lamp again. 


The busy supper was enacted in the long 
log-house that harbored hunters who were 
members of Forest Echo Hunting Associa- 
tion. The room was insulated from wintry 
blasts by a layer of plywood, which material 
also served as ceiling. Pictures of hunts, 
maps, gun-rack filled with high-powered 
rifiles, clothes-hooks covered slovenly with 
sweat-soaked hunting garbs, a calendar, an 
open-faced cupboard now nearly bare of con- 
tents, and lastly a large Pyrene fire-exting- 
uisher, clustered the walls. The room had 
backwood’s furnishings: plank bunks, made 
restable by conventional but ancient mat- 
tresses; a log stove, long, heavy looking, 
flanked with tin on three sides; battered 
chairs that were by-products of some ex- 
panding household budget; and the table, 
rough-hewn, solid, kerosene-lighted. 


Of course there were tales to be told. The 
best part of outdoor life—that is, compan- 
ionate outdoor life—is the tale-session in a 
warm and smoke-filled hunting camp. 


Dr. Hugh Cleming, “Ample” Doc (and he 
was well named, the five feet six and two 
hundred pounds of him), inaugurated the 
evening’s tale-session. Doc had a great repu- 
tation as a teller of tales and as a practical 
jokester. Cigar in hand, he unfolded a yarn 
about a fellow who got buck fever and 
couldn’t shoot at a passing buck deer. “And 
he was an albino deer, to boot,” he con- 
cluded. 


This provoked a chorus of “Gosh, if I'd 
have had a chance like that!” “I’ve never 
seen an albino yet!” “I’d have plugged that 
fellow as sure as shootin’!” 


Dad Keyes was very serious. He broke 
forth with, “I don’t believe I’d shoot an albino 
deer!” 


“What!” cried the Doc. “Why not?” 


“Well, superstition, that’s all. The Indians 
used to worship them. They claim it’s bad 
luck to shoot one.” 


“Rubbish!” 


“That's right. How about this fellow over 
at Dingman’s. He shot an albino deer. Two 
days later they found him dead.” 


This provoked a laugh. “Yeh,” said the 
Doc. “and William Jennings Bryan died a 
few weeks after he tried to prove man didn’t 
come from the ape. So what.” Then, noting 
the solemn-faced Reverend nearby, he smiled, 
“What’s your opinion, Reverend Wind?” 

The gaunt preacher spoke through the 
smoke of his cigar: “I’m inclined to agree 
with you, Doctor. .Shoot the albino, I’d say.” 


It was the preacher’s first stay at camp. 
In fact, it was his initial experience as a 
deer hunter. Raised near Philadelphia, and 
having spent a totally urban life, he had 
never seen a deer. All had intended to get 
laughs out of him, but thus far he had be- 
haved like a veteran. He was the type of 





**We've got to get him!’’ said Doc. 





minister who was out to show the boys that 
men of his profession were as great sports 
as those of any other profession. He would 
have been, in the early West, as one of 
Peter B. Kyne’s ‘soul-trappers’ with an ivory- 
handled six-shooter by his side. 


Dad Keyes shook his head. “I’m still for 
letting the wild devils run,” he maintained. 


A gust of wind announced that the door 
had opened. A chill swept the heat of the 
fire into temporary obscurity. Jim Wayne, 
tall and heavy-set, trudged inside, stamping 
the circulation back into his feet. He was 
garbed like a hunter with the traditional 
big patch of bright red between his shoulder 
blades. He looked glum. Everybody hailed 
him in merry tones for he was well-liked. 
He didn’t belong to the camp but farmed 
nearby, being a Pocono native, and owend 
the property on which Forest Echo camp 
stood. 


Doc bawled out, “Get your buck, Jim?” 
“Yep.” 

“How many points?” 

“Eight.” 

Jim’s voice was spiritless. 


“Heck, you don’t sound a bit merry about 
as 

“It ain’t the buck that’s got me down. The 
buck’s a dandy.” 


“What’s on your mind then, Jim?” 


“T'll see you later, Doc.” Then, raising his 
voice as if in a gust of energy, ‘How are you 
boys doing?” 


“We ain’t,” someone announced. 
“Didn’t any of you get a shot?” 


“Doc saw a doe, he said,” Keyes replied. 
“Most of the boys ain’t even seen a rabbit.” 


“Well, rabbits is scarce. Anyhow what 
good would it do to see one? They ain’t in 
season.” 


“No, but it kinda lifts the morale to spot 
one.” 


Conversation drifted on, encompassing 
divers subjects that ranged from jokes to the 
inevitable bear stories. 


Jim Wayne drifted from the crowd and 
called Doc Cleming to him.’“Doc, I got a 
problem,” he said. 


“I knew you had something on your mind,” 
Doc replied. “What’s up? Anything I can 
do to help?” 

Jim’s face was heavy, his eyes misty, as 
he answered, “I want you to shoot my old 
white horse Katy.” His voice was earnest. 

Doc started. “Want me to shoot your 
horse?” 

“That’s it.” 

“What for?” 

“Old age, Doc. She’s a poor old soul. And 
I’ve got so attached to the beast that I just 
can’t do the job.” 

“I understand,” Doc replied kindly. “Sure, 
I'll shoot “her.” Then his eyes focused on 
Reverend Wind, who smoked a ciger at his 
roost by the stove. “By thunder!” he whis- 
pered, struck with an idea. “Say Jim,” he 
said, “will you leave your horse in the 
meadow tomorrow?” 
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“Sure, Doe,” replied Jim. “Gladly Only 
please shoot the animal real merciful like. A 
swift death, please. For old Jim, eh?” 


“Sure!” Doc promised. His face revealed 
an unusual excitement. After Jim had gone 
the doctor approached the group who chatted 
by the stove and waited for a lull in the 
conversation. The lull was long coming, for 
Reverend Wind was elaborating on his day’s 
experiences. Nothing had. happened to the 
man but the old preacher had a great gift 
for oratorical discourse. 


Finally Doc slipped in. ‘Well boys,” he 
announced, “there’s an albino deer about.” 

His companions eyed him _ suspiciously. 
That is, all save Reverend Wind, who be- 
trayed great excitement. 


Of course most of the boys knew Doc. 
They knew him very well. They also recog- 
nized the light in his eyes, the nervous 
twitch of his mouth that just bordered on a 
smile. They ventured a smile in return. 


“How do you know this, Doc?” the 
Reverend wondered. 


“Jim Wayne just told me.” 


The preacher uttered “Gosh!”—which was 
as close as he ever approached to a curse. 
“Why don’t Jim get him?” 

“He’s got his buck.” 

“That’s right, he did say that.” 


Silence. The preacher meditated. Merry 
eyes slanted on him. “What are we going to 
do?” Reverend Wind inquired at last. 


“We've got to get him,” Doc said, throw- 
ing determination into his voice. 


Dad Keyes took up the cry. “But I've 
given my opinions on them critters, I’m out.” 


“Jim told the doctor,” another ventured. 
“Let him go after the deer.” 

“I second that motion, in all fairness,” 
said Reverend Wind. 

“And,” continued the voice, “since you ain’t 
ever seen a deer, I motion you accompany 
him for the experience.” 

The preacher wavered. ‘Now, I hardly 
think that would be fair—to you boys,” he 
said. 

“That’s agreable to us,” the boys unani- 
mously agreed. ' 

“Gosh,” said the preacher. 

“Well, that settles it. You won’t back out 
Reverend Wind?” 

The preacher braced his shoulders. “Cer- 

tainly not!” he retorted staunchly. 
. Dawn never came. That is, night melted 
into a drab, cheerless grey, and this grey 
was to be the day. Clouds of mist rolled 
over the steaming forest. A damp chill pre- 
vailed. The laurel and rhododendron were 
folded by the cold. Trees stood miserably 
end silently about, as grim as the weather 
«nd as colorless as the light-starved sky. 

Doc stepped into the damp chill, his 30-06 
beneath his arm. He shuddered, choked to 
“cep a last fragment of egg in his stomach, 
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paused to strip on his gloves. “What a mis- 
erable day,” he growled. 

Reverend Wind shivered nervously by his 
side. “Does one hunt on a day like this?” he 
asked. 


“Sure,” Doc replied. “It’s tough, but all in 
the game.” 


“It is miserable. I guess I'll never make 
a hunter.” 


Doc decided it began to sound like a stall 
so he started out beneath the dripping 
birches. “Come on,” he called. The preacher 
stumbled behind him. 


“It wouldn’t be hard to get lost on a day 
like this,” the preacher commented after a 
short while 


Doe pondered over this. No, he told him- 
self. it wouldn’t, and he resolved to take 
great care. He was a poor woodsman as 
far as directions were concerned. His plan 
was to head into the forest, circle, come out 
in the rear of Jim Wayne's pasture, from 
which point no buildings were visible. Here 
he’d shoot his albino deer. 

The forest was difficult traveling. Each 
tree that was touched responded with an icy 
shower. Shrubs and laurel soaked the pants- 
legs. The cold reached its damp fingers 
through every crevice of the hunting gar- 
ments. 


Ordinary woods-travel was difficult for 
Doc. Travel when each tree and landmark 
appeared identical was about impossible. Ere 
long Doc wished for a compass, convinced 
he was lost. He said nothing but stumbled 
and weaved through the net-work of wind- 
falls, scrub oaks, huckleberry patches, green 
briars, laurels, brush and vines of every de- 
scription. He wheezed and panted and blas- 
phemed, and behind him the preacher did 
likewise, substituting a rather ineffective 
“Gosh!” for the doctor’s more vile epithets. 


Doc was about to reveal his predicament 
when he noticed a clearing ahead. And in 
the center, contentedly dibbling wintergreen, 
was a large white horse. Doc glowed inward- 
ly. He assumed an attitude of great excite- 
ment, laid his finger aside of his nose, point- 
ed. “The albino!” he cried. 

The preacher’s eyes widened. He looked 
as directed. He spoke with difficulty. “It’s a 
little foggy,” he whispered, “but that does so 
look to me like a horse.” 

“Horse my eye! That’s a deer!” Doc slowly 
elevated his rifle, aimed, fired. The explosion 





The cold reached its damp fingers through every 
crevice of the hunting garments. 
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**Horse my eye! That’s a deer!’’ 


recoiled him into the preacher. The report 
of the gun and a loud outcry obviously from 
no other species than the domestic horse 
filled the air almost simultaneously. 


“Gosh!” exclaimed the preacher. “It - it 
was a horse!” 


His eyes grew as large and glassy as mar- 


bles. “My reputation! Your reputation! Our 
reputation!” 


“Let’s get out of here,” cried the doctor. 
“It wouldn’t be fair to run.. .” 


The doctor was on his way, thrashing the 
brush. 


“Oh, gosh!” cried the preacher, following 
him. “It’s me for home—not camp—but home! 
And we just must pay for that horse!” 


Doc smothered a hearty laugh, keeping it 
down to a smile. Just wait until the boys 
at camp heard the story! 


The trip back to camp seemed long, un- 
duly long. Doc cursed the day, remarking 
to himself that distance even lengthened at 
such miserable periods of weather. 


Back at camp most of the boys had de- 
serted the hunt for the day and were gath- 
ered about a roaring log fire. Reverend 
Wind faced these men with a flushed face 
and obvious signs of nervousness. But words 
failed him, probably for the first time in his 
life. And Doc, unable to control himself any 
longer, doubled into the heartiest guffaw he 
had ever enjoyed. 

The other hunters joined Doc. The preacher 
was grave. “Don’t luagh, you fools,” he cried, 
“the doctor’s hysterical. He pulled a dreadful 
stunt.” 

Doc’s merriment continued unbroken until 
noon. Then Jim Wayne arrived, as damp and 
gloomy as the weather. “You’re a heck of a 
pal,” he told Doc. 

The laughter ceased abruptly. The room 
enjoyed a strange silence. “Why, what do 
you mean?” the doctor wondered. 

“You know. Katie.” 

“Katie?” Doc echoed. “Ain’t she dead?” 

“Dead? She was nibbling dried grass a 
minute ago.” 

Doc swallowed hard. “I hit her. Sure to 
hell I hit her. Now she musta been nicked, at 
least?” 

“You ain’t been near the place, Doc. Cut 
your joking.” 
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Osage Orange and 


HROUGHOUT Pennsylvania, with the 

exception of the north central and north- 
eastern counties, remnants of Osage-orange 
(Maclura pomifera) hedges and individual 
trees still may be found. In the middle of 
the 19th Century, before barbed wire was 
invented, Osage-orange trees were widely ac- 
cepted as a living fence material. Seed com- 
panies in Texas and Oklahoma did business 
on a million dollar scale. With the advent 
of barbed wire, power machinery, increase 
of land values, widening of highways, inter- 
ference of hedges with electrical and tele- 
phone lines, the discovery that Osage-orange 
was an alternate host for San Jose scale, and 
a tendency toward “slick and clean” farming, 
the hedges disappeared rapidly. 


Many wildiife workers have recognized 
the cover value of this plant. Leopold (4) 
writes very extensively about it. Bogardus 
(1), one of the early thinking sportsmen, in 
1874, attributes the increase of bobwhite quail 
in the Middlewest to the cultivation of land 
and the growth of Osage-orange hedges. Van 
Dersal (5) has recorded that the fruit has 
been found in the stomachs of the Blacktailed 
deer, and that it has been utilized by the 
Crossbill and the fox squirrel. Whitaker (6) 
believed that this plant may have been re- 
sponsible for the increased range of the fox 
squirrel into the prairie regions of Kansas. 


While engaged in fur animal work in cen- 
tral Pennsylvania, I had an opportunity to 
make repeated observations on the uses of 
Osage-orange by wildlife. Most of the critical 
observations were confined to the remnants 
of a hedge in Snyder County at the con- 
fluence of Penn’s Creek and Middle Creek. 


































Gray Squirrels dined off Osage apples in the crotch 
of this tree. 
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Muskrat plungehole with fragments of Osage-orange 
seed coats left on snow, 


In the Fall of 1938, a cursory examination 
at the above mentioned spot led me to sus- 
pect that gray squirrels and muskrats were 
utilizing the seeds of fallen Osage-orange 
fruit. During the winter of 1939-1940, this 
same spot was re-checked on four different 
occasions during November, December, Jan- 
uary, and March. In November and Decem- 
ber, low water levels facilitated observations 
on muskrat holes. Bits of “hedgeapples” were 
found in the entrances of holes, on slides, 
and on definite trails which led from the 
holes and slides to the hedge trees. Obser- 
vations in January and March, made while 
snow was on the ground, convinced me more 
than ever that muskrats had made use of 
the fallen fruits. 


On each trip, I had flushed pheasants, rab- 
bits, gray squirrels, crows and small birds 
from under the hedge trees. The evidence 
was clear that gray squirrels had found this 
spot a choice feeding ground. The crotches 
of the Osage-orange trees and other trees, 
entrances to den holes, and ground sites 
had served as dining tables. Uneaten por- 
tions and fragments of the fruit were visible 
in crotches and den entrances as high as 
thirty feet. There were seven known pairs 
of gray squirrels in the immediate vicinity 
(roughly two acres of land). 


According to track signs, the pheasants, 
rabbits, crows and small birds had dined off 
the shucklings and seeds left by the squir- 
rels. In one case, there was indication that 
a skunk had at least investigated a pile of 
fruit. Farmers living in the vicinity told 


Wildlife 


me that they suspected certain waterfow] 
had eaten the fruit during the fall. I am 
unable to confirm these reports. 


Since many cover and food plants are 
subjected to damage by grazing stock, mice, 
and rabbits, I made special efforts to in- 
vestigate the plant from this angle. There 
was not a single observable case of damage 
to young or old growth by mice or rabbits. 
Although I lack evidence on the reaction of 
farm stock to Osage-orange, it is my recol- 
lection that they leave it strictly alone. This 
may be due to the very sharp thorns which 
arm the plant and increase its value as 
cover. 


This particuar sturdy hedge fruited well 
both in 1938 and 1939. During the fall of the 
latter year I estimated that there were about 
700 fruits produced by 33 trees. On January 
13, 1940, I made a careful count of the fruit 
present. Six “apples” were lodged in the 
trees; on the ground were 294 fruits. The 
average weight of 66 of these apples, picked 
at random, was 14.5 ounces. The heaviest 
fruit weighed 26 ounces, the lightest four 
ounces. Some of the larger fruits calipered 
four and a half inches in diamater. A trip 
late in March, revealed that 146 fruits re- 
mained and still were being used by the 
squirrels. 


It appears that Osage-orange is tolerable 
to a wide range of soil and exposure sites. 
The sturdy hedge is annually inundated dur- 
ing spring floods and suffers no apparent 
harm. Neither has it suffered any noticeable 
damage from light fires. It also does well 
and fruits on dry gravelly sites. Propagation 


(Continued on Page 32) 






Some of these apples weighd 
26 ounces and calipered 4% inches in diameter. 


Oscre ‘‘hedgeapples’’. 
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Education in the Snow 





Tracks led into this hollow log. 


T Carson Long Institute, New Bloom- 

field, Pa., each Friday afternoon school 
is cut short—but education does not cease. 
The younger boys, for instance, report to 
various clubs whose purpose it is to provide 
recreation and to develop hobbies. There 
are clubs in photography, modeling, and hik- 
ing. 

The last, the Hiking Club, concerns me. 
I am its director; but I have two assistants, 
students elected democratically by club mem- 
bers. One of them is the Shepherd, and the 
other the Assistant Shepherd. There is no 
reason why we should slavishly follow the 
practice of electing a President, a Vice- 
President, a Secretary, and a Treasurer as 
most clubs do; we have few executive duties, 
no correspondence, and no dues. We do, how- 
ever, have a need for qualities that dis- 
tinguish a shepherd; so we elect several. 





The club on its way to feed. 


By Francis W. Warlow 


Each week I select an objective: a ridge 
crest notable for its view, a quarry revealing 
stratification or rock folding, a fossil bank, 
a stream valley exemplifying the action of 
moving water, a big spring whose overflow 
is choked with water cress, a pond where 
frog eggs can be gathered in the spring, a 
patch of hepatica or wild orchids, a grouse 
covert, or a field where we can kick out 
rabbits. After the objective is announced, 
we set out across fields or along woods paths. 
I am in the lead setting the pace, and my 
Shepherds are in the rear to prevent strag- 
gling and to inform me if my stride is too 
long. 


This procedure is satisfactory during most 
of the year; but when the snow flies flowers 
have disappeared, water is icy or frozen, and 
rock structure is obscured. We must look 
elsewhere for hike objectives. 


We have laughed and thrilled and come to 
understanding before a score of little adven- 
tures in wood and field, on ridge and in val- 
ley. We have enjoyed nature, but that is 
not enough; for if we wish to enjoy any- 
thing—the survival of perils by Pinocchio, 
Gary Cooper, or Spencer Tracy, for ex- 
ample—we must pay some sort of admission. 
To continue to enjoy the dwindling life and 
scenery still resistant to the encroachments 
of man, we must pay admission in the cur- 
rency of conservation. 


Even while making life a cold hardship, 
nature is still pleasurable to the senses. The 
flakes filter silently and carelessly down. 
They caress the cheek and the ground. Im- 
perceptibly they gather, smoothing the earth’s 
harsh contours and softening the starkness 
of bare tree limbs. Everywhere is a fairy- 
land of powdery beauty; but it is a frigid, 
secretive beauty. Everywhere fallen nuts, 
valiant green shoots, and ground berries are 
hidden under an impersonal whiteness, mak- 
ing the search for food by squirrels, rabbits, 
and game birds a laborious uncertainty. 


Dick of the sympathetic eyes, now a little 
watery from the wind, says: “I don’t blame 
the birds for going south in the winter. If 
I had to stick my head in the snow and root 
around for my meals three times a day, I'd 
fly south too.” 


It is true; winter can be uncomfortable. 
By contrast, the warming promise of spring, 
the ripeness of summer, and the flaming swan 
song of autumn are festive. Bright birds 
sing joyously; trees are fat with leaves, green 
and then yellow and red; and flowers—weeds 
too, God bless them—speckle the earth with 
color. These seasons are like holidays in our 
towns and cities when flags are out; when 
gay crepe paper is on floats, on porches, and 
in store windows; and when bands and 
orchestras play in the open air. Or perhaps 
they are like circus days. The circus comes 
to town with a surge of excitement and 
triumphs. After it leaves, we must all re- 
sume our matter-of-fact lives. There is al- 
ways the day after which calls us back to 
work or to school. However, many of us 
would like to live a year of holidays or to 





| 
View south from Limestone Ridge over the valley 
in which Carson Long and the town of New Bloom- 


field lie. 


follow the circus, most of us must work and 
stay at home. 


And so it is with wild animals and the 
less colorful and song-full birds. Their home 
is among us all year. They have a share in 
the more carefree seasons, but they stay on 
in winter and live their lives restricted by 
cold and want. With snow the realization 
of all this comes home to the Hiking Club. 
It is urged to help its wild neighbors through 
to the gaiety of another spring. 


Then it is that we get permission from our 
Game Protector Hugh H. Groninger of Perry 
County, and his deputy, William S. Briner, 
to call for several bags of game food at a 
local mill. The bags of unshelled corn and 
of mixed grains are deposited outside my 
door on the campus. They give us objectives 
on winter Fridays. We draw upon their con- 

(Continued on Page 32) 


One of our shelters. 
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Photo by Dr. A. A. Allen 


Catbird on nest. 


EW, indeed, are they who do not love 

birds and who are not willing to make 
some effort to keep these feathered songsters 
about the home and garden; but fewer still 
are they who do make conscientious plans 
and efforts to do just that. 


Doubtless, many will be surprised to know 
that many of the trees, shrubs and vines 
which furnish food, particularly winter foods, 
for birds are among our most beautiful orna- 
mental plants. These could, and most cer- 
tainly should, be more generously incorpor- 
ated in lawn and garden plantings. Not only 
will such plants attract and hold birds but, 
in addition, you’ll long enjoy colorful flowers, 
leaves, fruits- and bark. Not only that— 
you'll soon learn that this particular kind 
of garden offers much less in maintenance 
time and trouble than, perhaps, any other. 


Aside from the appeal of birds to our 
esthetic side is, of course, the well known 
economic value of them. An indispensible 
adjunct in the horticultural realm we could 
much better afford, with infinitely more 
pleasure, to devote more time and effort to 
the creation of congenial surroundings for 
birds than to purchase and apply insecticides. 

The fundamental musts in attracting birds 
are protection, food, water and nesting sites. 
Protection, in a great measure, food and nest- 
ing sites may be largely supplied by judicious 
selection of plant material about the house 
and garden. The arrangement of such plant- 
ings with relation to the home, drives, etc., 
is, of course, important if an eye appealing, 
harmonious picture is to be achieved. It is 
not the purpose of this article to discuss plant 
arrangement and it is suggested that a land- 
scape architect be consulted if one is not 
sufficiently versed in this operation. How- 
ever, helpful suggestions and even plans may 
be secured from more than a few leading 
garden magazines. 


Far too many homes are overplanted with 
evergreens. No complementary colors, shapes 
and textures are present to soften the cold, 
formal and often uninviting air of these 
plants. Certainly, it is true that evergreen 
trees and shrubs give the feeling of life even 
in the dead of winter but it is true, also, that 
they do not lend themselves to the seasonal 
changes our deciduous trees and shrubs take 
on each year. Interplanted with deciduous 
plants will surely enhance whatever glory 
evergreens hold for you. 

Let us take a look at a few of the more 
common plants useful both in ornamental and 
bird attracting plantings. To name a few, 
with emphasis in fall and winter value, we 
start with Black Hawk (Virburnum pruni- 
folium). 

Black Hawk is found most generally in the 
eastern and southern part of Pennsylvania 
and locally over much of it. Because of its 
many good habits it deserves to be planted 
extensively. Attractive white flowers in May, 
dark green leaves and, best of all, late hang- 
ing clusters of dark blue, fleshy fruits 
(drupes) eagerly sought after by many birds. 
As a tall growing hedge, easily controlled 
by pruning, or a single specimen it is superb. 
Perfectly hardy and disease resistant. 

Probably more individuals of more species 
feed upon the common elderberry (Sambucus 
canadensis) than any other plant. As a fall 
and early winter food it stands supreme. If 
lawns and gardens are not too small to accept 
them these plants certainly deserve a place. 
The white flowers are of very sweet odor. 
There are forms with handsome, deep cut 
leaves and another with pretty, bright, crim- 
son berries. 

The common, native dogwood (Cornus 
florida) is quite popular but still under- 
planted. Red branches in a winter’s snow 
enliven any scene where they grow. Masses 
of white flowers in April or May still con- 
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tinue to beckon visitors to parks and woods, 
Fewer people, of course, observe the attrac- 
tive red fruits which finally appear where 
flowers bloomed. Now these fruits, properly 
drupes, are eaten by at least twenty species 
of birds including grouse and wild turkeys. 
This is an important volunteer, game food 
plant. The most casual observer cannot 
avoid seeing how squirrels, too, will cut up 
the fruits for a delectable morsel found 
within the hard seed coat. 

It is interesting to watch song birds pounce 
upon the fruits of Arrowwood (Viburnum 
dentatum) in early fall. This is an especially 
attractive plant bearing small, very round, 
blue fruits. The foliage is especially attrac- 
tive and the plant of good habit. It grows 
best in a somewhat shaded and damp loca- 
tion. Finches, flickers, waxwings and thrash- 
ers are fond of the berries. A handsome 
plant worthy of every effort to create a con- 
genial situation for it. 

If you should desire to screen off an un- 
pleasant view, cover an unsightly building 
or create a shady spot for a summer day’s 
retreat have you ever thought how doubly 
effective would be the common wild grape 
(Vitis cordifolia)? And if you'll give, each 
spring, just a little time to an intelligent 
pruning of these vines you'll be surprised 
at the wealth of light blue fruit suspended 
from such vines. Not only that—but more 
birds will visit these vines daily than you 
ever believed were in your community. 
They’ll come, too, until every last grape is 
gone. And this last grape will, probably, 
disappear upon a wish that you had planted 
more of them. Attractive, shade giving 
leaves, vigorous, disease resistant, hardy and 
easily grown are a few more of its attributes. 

Another useful, easily grown, vigorous vine 
is the common Virginia Creeper (Ampelopsis 
quinquefolia). It is especially evident in 
early fall when the leaves take on a bDril- 
liant red which can be seen for a mile. At 
least ten species of song birds visit this vine 
for its small, dark blue berries. 

An unpruned specimen or wild growing 
thicket of native Hawthorn (Crataegus sp.) 
offers just about everything. Given room, 
this small tree takes on fine form, produces 
a wealth of pretty, white flowers which, in 
turn, are followed by red fruits resembling 
miniature apples. The added advantage of 
long, stiff, sharp pointed thorns is appreciat- 
ed by birds as an escape from enemies. It 
affords, too, a place to safely nest. 

Sumacs are, probably, better known than 
most plants but, it is apparent, few have 
given thought to their potentialities as orna- 
mental shrubs. However, these can be the 
brightest in any kind of a garden and they 
will, generally, excite praise and admiration 
by their brilliant, fall plumage. The seed 
heads remain to add a bit of warmth to a 
snow covered earth—in addition to filling 
many an empty stomach of our bird friends. 
At least fifteen, well known songsters feed 
upon these seeds. In the wild garden this 
plant is delightful and no mistake will be 
made in planting it. It is hardy and stands 
abuse. A poisonous member of this family 
(Rhus vernix) will, of course, be avoided. 
The fruit of this individual is white or ye!- 
lowish white which makes it easy to identify. 
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By 
F. WALKER 


CLARENCE 


Of particular interest and value to the bird 
gardener is a plant not so commonly known, 
the Japanese Rose (Rosa multiflora). Easily 
grown it makes a most’ formidable barrier 
and as a dog proof hedge it is perfect. The 
small, white flowers, with bright yellow 
anthers, are very pretty although not as 
pretentious as its more aristocratic relative— 
the Hybrid Tea Rose. However, it is apparent 
that, with the coming of winter, birds soon 
learn of the simple goodness of the many 
seeded hips which adorn the plant in great 
number. Like grapes, birds will seek out the 
last, single fruit. 

Among small trees are a host of orna- 
mental beauties which, like shrubs, have a 
distinct value to our bird friends. All have 
an especial appeal even if they lacked fruit 
of any sort. To name a few—Persimmon, 
Mulberry, Mt. Ash, Sassafrass, Black Gum, 
Mackberry, Amelanchier (Juneberry), Flow- 
ering Crabapple and Holly. Most of the ab- 
breviated list of trees and shrubs, as given, 
are to be found growing wild in many regions 
throughout the State. 

Special mention must be made of the Per- 
simmon Tree. As an all around, small tree it 
is supreme. Of attractive form, beautiful, 
clean foliage it possesses many of the im- 
portant requisites of shade trees. You'll be 
amazed at the loads of fruits this tree pro- 
duces; and further amazed at the flocks of 
birds of all sizes and species which make this 
fruit a winter’s diet. Best of all, too, the fruit 
hangs far into the winter and is available 
when snow covers the earth. I have observed 
more than 150 song birds on a cluster of three 
trees—eating fruit at the same time. 
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The list of food plants is imposing and 
certainly no attempt is now made to exhaust 
such inventory. If your hikes over fields and 
into woods is one of observation rather than 
one of exercise you can hardly return with- 
out having discovered something of interest 
and value for your bird garden. 

No plant not commonly found or easily 
secured is used on the sketch. Ten of the 
thirteen species grow wild in most counties 
and can be transplanted quiet readily. It will 
be noted that no summer food plants are 
included but this may be altered to include 
such plants as cherries, mulberries, etc. 

The accompanying sketch may be helpful 
in portraying how food plants might be used 
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Redstart feeding young. 


Photo by Dr. A. A. Allen 


in home plantings. The plan is suggestive 
only and could be endlessly changed to meet 
varying lot and space conditions as well as 
personal temperments. 

Believing that some will demand space 
for flowers, generous areas are given for 
these plants. In addition to the spaces mark- 
ed, additional annual and perennial flower 
plants may be used througnout the shrub 
borders. 

Here, then, is a fine opportunity to give 
vent to your artistic temperament, enhance 
the good appearance and value of your prop- 
erty while giving bits of sugar to your song- 
ster friends. They’ll thank you over and over 
again and again. 












1. Common Persimmon. 2. Flowering Crabapple. 
berry. 9. Arrowwood (Virburnum den.) 10. Flowering 


Key to a suggested planting plan. 





8. Juniper vir. (Red Cedar). 4. Spicebush. 5, Barberry. 6. Sumac. 7. Japanese Rose. 8. Common Elder- 


Rose. 


- 11. Black Hawk (Virburnum prunifolium). 12. Hawthorn. 13, Wild Rose or Wichuriana 
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THE SPORTSMAN'’S BEST FRIEND 


Reprinted Courtesy Field and Stream, December, 1940 


VERY normal man has some kind of job. Even if he is very- 


rich and has no need to do ordinary work, yet the wary care 
of his money is a task in itself. Of all the jobs known to me, one 
seems to rank above all others in difficulty and thanklessness. It 
is likewise work which entails hardship and considerable personal 
danger. And the holder of it, as things are now in many localities, 
often suffers from wholly underserved unpopularity. The man I 
mean is the game warden. And if he is the right kind, he is the 
sportsman’s best friend. If he is really worthy of his important 
office, he should be recognized everywhere for what he truly is. 
In the first place, if we had no game laws, we would very soon 
have no game—even rabbits would be as scarce as dodos. These 
are wise and necessary laws. Such regulations are usually drawn 
up each year by state game commissions with the sanction of the 
state legislatures. In other words, the people, through their duly 
accredited representatives, make the laws. 


There are also Federal regulations for migrating wildfowl. It 
seems understood that a state owns the game in it if it stays there; 
but if it migrates in season, the Government owns it. And when it 
passes from one country to another, the two governments concerned 


try to come to an amicable agreement concerning regulations 
touching this game. 

In all this there is nothing high-handed. It is decent and regular. 
The average man in America is left more free to hunt than is 
any other civilized man on the face of the globe. It is a sport 
that is enjoyed in varying degrees by rich and poor. It is in our 
free country truly a people’s sport. And our people have made 
laws regulating that sport in order to perpetuate it. 


As is proper, these laws vary in practically all the states. Local 
conditions determine their exact nature. Every state has its own 
game laws printed for each season, and every buyer of a hunting 
license is supplied with a copy. Moreover, complete seasons, bag 
limits and other pertinent matters are given wide publicity by 
newspapers and by sporting magazines. Any honest man who is a 
hunter would have a hard time not knowing the law. 

But human nature is such that whenever we make a law, even 
though we ourselves make it, we have to hire some one to enforce 
it. This is true of practically all laws, and is especially so of game 
laws. In some states the governor has the power of appointing 
game wardens; in others, the power is delegated to the chief game 
warden. Sometimes organizations of sportsmen make recommenda- 
tions of the men they wish appointed. 


It makes little difference how such a man gets his position. When © 
once he is sworn in, he immediately becomes a representative of 
the majesty of the law. He represents the people’s will. And he 
is the best friend of the true sportsman, the law-abiding hunter. 
Just as the policeman and the highway patrolman protect our lives 
and property from thieves and other scoundrels, so the game war- 
den protects our game, and in so doing protects our hunting. If it 
were not for him, all of us who love this hardy recreation might 
just as well hang our guns on the wall. 


By day and night, in all kinds of weather, amid the lonely 
dangers of the wilderness, it is the warden’s chief business to 
hunt down the violators of the people’s laws. His work is full of 
real hardships, sometimes of great peril, of almost constant dealing 
with the kind of people that we like to avoid. We owe him a debt 
of gratitude that is unpaid. In a genuine sense, the whole outdoor 
sporting fraternity is dependent on him for its sport. 

He is the active and accommodating friend of the hunter who 
makes it his business to do the right thing; and in dealing with the 
hunter who breaks the law, the game warden is never his enemy. 
He is only a just and fearless man doing his duty. I have rarely 
met a game warden who did not make me feel that he was holding 
down the hardest kind of job, and doing so like a man. 

“Why, yes,” you may agree, “these are good guys, but what are © 
we supposed to do about it?” 

The first thing to do, of course, is to obey the law, so that the 
warden can put you completely out of his mind as a violator. 
This is the primary way to cooperate with him. This in itself 
upholds his hands. I also believe that we should cease to regard 
him as just another man with a job. As a matter of fact, he is 
working for us. 

He holds what should be considered one of the most honored, 
and certainly one of the most vital, positions in any community. 
He guards what we hold dear; he is the sleepless sentinel of our 
sport. Everything that he does is for our good. And not only | 
does he put the fear of God into lawbreakers, but he studies the | 
needs of game, he feeds it, he rescues it in time of drought, flood | 
and blizzard. Throughout the year he is our game’s best friend as 
well as ours. 

I know that there are some rascally game wardens. With such 
men, the duty of good sportsmen is to see that they lose office. 
As in any field, there are trimmers and those who play to their 
favorites. But the vast majority of these men are altogether 
worthy of their positions. 

Some of my happiest associates have been with game wardens. 
Most of them are deeply read_in wood lore. In administering the 
law they are stern and unwavering, as they should be, for they are 
trusted public servants. Yet many hunters hate to see a warden. 
If they are honest, he is their best friend. And if he is a real one, 
he merits the highest degree of respect and friendship from tie 
sporesmen. 

ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 
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HON. 0. BEN GIPPLE 


That Governor Arthur H. James made a 

¢ wise choice in his appointment of the two 

new members of the Game Commission is 

evidenced by the wide experience both of 

these gentlemen have had, not only in the 

field of conservation but in a diversity of 
business and professional fields. 


Commissioner O. Ben Gipple, for instance, 
has had a very excellent forestry back- 
ground, having graduated from State College 
Forestry School in 1915. Such knowledge 
naturally will make him invaluable to the 
Commission in view of its large land hold- 
ings. 


Before the World War, in which he served, 
Commissioner Gipple was employed by the 
Wheeler-Dusenberry Lumber Company in 
various capacities. He is also an experienced 
land engineer and surveyed considerable 
areas in the northern part of the Common- 
wealth. Even in those early days he and his 
forest associates were broadminded enough 
to appreciate the relation of game and proper 
forest management, and carried on in a small 
way programs of improvement cuttings, etc., 
which are being undertaken on a much larger 
scale today. 


Although he is familiar with and interested 
in all phases of conservation, his particular 
interests are in land management and con- 
servation education. He was instrumental in 





GOVERNOR JAMES 
APPOINTS 
TWO NEW 

COMMISSIONERS 











promoting and is manager of the Wildlife 
Syndicate, which has prepared and distribut- 
ed the fine educational sketches of birds and 
mammals from the gifted pen of that nation- 
ally known wildlife artist, Earl Poole of the 
Reading Public Museum. These illustrations 
have appeared from time to time in GAME 
NEWS. 


In his professional and business experience, 
Commissioner Gipple has to his credit eight 
years in the finance investment business, 
several years of public relations work, and 
six years of newspaper experience. He has 
been active in various sportsmen’s clubs for 
some years, and in the State Federation has 
served on numerous committees. At the time 
of his appointment he was Chairman of the 
Southern Division of the Federation. 


The training and experience of Commis- 
sioner G. I. Phillips of Alexandria, mostly 
in engineering and business fields, will be 
tremendously valuable to the Commission. 
Not only has Commissioner Phillips spent 
most of his life as a hunter and fisherman; 
he has been an ardent conservationist, and 
has long taken a keen interest in sportsmen’s 
affairs. Proof of this is evidenced by his 
membership in the Harry’s Valley Rod & 
Gun Club since 1908, and his affiliation with 
the Huntingdon County Game, Fish and For- 
estry Association ever since its organization. 


Commissioner Phillips graduated from 
Mercersburg Academy in 1900, and from 
Princeton University in 1904. He was con- 
struction engineer for the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company for five 
years; Superintendent of the Pittsburgh- 
Butler Street Railway for three years; and 
District Superintendent of the West Penn 
Power Company of Sewickley for four years. 
He also pursued farming and other interests, 
and has been owner and operator of a dairy 
farm since 1917. 

Always endeavoring to pass on to younger 
generations the things so dear to his heart, 
he has long worked diligently with the Boy 
and Girl Scouts, and was President of the 
Juniata Valley Council of the Boy Scouts 
for three years. He has also been Chairman 
of the Buildings & Grounds Committee of 
the Barree Girl Scout Association since 1936. 





HON, G. I. PHILLIPS 


In his home town of Alexandria he has 
held the position of Treasurer and General 
Manager of the Basalt Trap Rock Company, 
the Alexandria Fire Clay Company, and the 
Alexandria Water Company for a consider- 
able number of years. He also was Treasurer 
and Trustee of the Public Library and School 
Director and Treasurer of the Alexandria- 
Porter Township Joint School Board, both for 
fourteen years. 


Mr. Gipple’s appointment is the third from 
the Harrisburg area. His two predecessors, 
the late James H. Worden and William B. 
McCaleb, who is still living and very actively 
interested in the work of the Commission, 
together served the sportsmen of Pennsyl- 
vania for a total of 27 years. Mr. Worden’s 
service began with the appointment of the 
original Commission in November, 1896. He 
continued until November 1910, a total of 
14 years, being succeeded by Mr. McCaleb 
in February 1911, who served until March 
1924, or 13 years. Mr. McCaleb was a vice- 
president of the Commission for several years 
during the period when Honorable John M. 
Phillips of Pittsburgh was the President. 


Commissioner Phillips is the first of the 45 
sportsmen who have served on the Com- 
mission since it was organized 44 years ago 
to come from Huntingdon County. 
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One of the many Whistling Swans shot mistakenly 
for geese by Somerset County hounters during the 
past season. It was a costly mistake. 


1940 HUNTING BAG SATISFACTORY 


Commission Awaiting Game-kill Reports 

Pennsylvania nimrods especially deer and 
bear hunters did quite well during the past 
season according to preliminary field reports. 
However, final figures tabulated from hun- 
ter’s game-kill reports, which are due now, 
will give a true picture of the season’s suc- 
cess. 

Just what the effect of the deer kill will 
be cannot be ascertained as yet. Indications 
are that the total number bagged will estab- 
lish a new high record, also that hunters 
generally seem to have complied with the 
Commission’s request to hunt in over-popu- 
lated areas, particularly around farms ad- 
jacent to the mountains where deer have 
caused so much damage. The previous high 
record was 171,662 in 1938. 

That the deer in many sections were thin- 
ned out goes without saying, and the Com- 
mission appreciates the cooperation it receiv- 
ed from the hunters. Observations will be 
made throughout the winter and early spring 
to determine what effect the season had on 
the herd in general, and subsequent reports 
of these findings will be announced later. 

Bear hunters also had an excellent season, 
although the fact that the animals were wide- 
ly scattered in search of food probably means 




























Photo by Earl Smith 


Carcass of bear killed illegally during past deer 
season on Game Lands No. 28. The hide was re- 
moved and stolen, and the carcass left te waste. 





Wildlife Week has been set for April 
14, 1941, and the Commission urges 
every sportsmen’s organization in the 
State to lay plans to make it a greater 
event than it has been in past years. 











a slightly lower kill than last year, when 535 
were recorded. Game Protectors reported 
more bear hunters afield than they ever saw 
before. 


Reports of small game hunting, especially 
in the early part of the season, left the Com- 
mission about equally as confused as were 
many hunters. However, in view of bad 
hunting weather at the beginning of the sea- 
son, and the more limited time hunters could 
spend afield due to working conditions, small 
game hunters on the whole fared pretty well. 
The bad breeding season cut down the game 
supply, but early estimates show that most 
species, with the exception of rabbits, pheas- 
ants, and wild turkeys, were more abundant 
than during the previous year. Rabbits 
showed up unusually scarce in many sections; 
in other areas they were quite abundant. 
Squirrels, grouse and waterfowl were more 
plentiful; woodcock much scarcer. 


Only one thing, as usual, tended to mar 
the seasons, both large and small. Hunting 
accidents, both fatal and nonfatal, occurred 
despite repeated warnings of the Commission 
to be careful while afield. On the basis of 
data so far available, the most pleasing aspect 
of the situation is the fact that big game 
hunters gave a much better account of them- 
selves this year than last, notwithstanding 
the fact that probably three times as many 
deer were killed. Nevertheless, 18 persons 
apparently lost their lives by gunfire during 
the regular big season as compared with 22 
last season. During 1931, when a similar 
statewide open season on bucks and does was 
declared, 37 persons were killed. That figure 
considerably dwarfs the mortality rate dur- 
ing the past season which, it must be ad- 
mitted, speaks very well for big game hun- 
ters. Obviously they are beginning to exer- 
cise more caution. Another way of looking at 
the picture and to prove that hunting is not 
nearly as dangerous as it would appear from 
these figures; is to compare the mortality 
during the twelve day big game season with 
the 24 persons who lost their lives in Penn- 
sylvania over the Christmas Holidays alone 
by automobiles. In the case of small game 
hunting accidents, regrettably, the mortality 
this year exceeded that of last; 25 fatal ac- 
cidents occurred this season as against 22 
last season. 


There is absolutely no excuse whatever for 
so much carelessness, and unless hunters of 
the Commonwealth take heed of the Com- 
mission’s safety warnings, the time may come 
when still more drastic legislation will have 
to be enacted in an effort to: eliminte care- 
lessness. It appears obvious that the big game 
hunters have taken heed of these repeated 
warnings, and the Commission hopes the 
small game fellows will follow their example 
next season. 








There was no excuse for mistaking a swan for this, 
the Canada Goose. 


WILDLIFE CONFERENCE 


The Sixth National American Wildlife Con- 
ference will be held this year in Memphis, 
Tennessee, February 17, 18 and 19, with head- 
quarters at the Peabody Hotel. Details of the 
program are being worked out by the Amer- 
ican Wildlife Institute, the National Wildlife 
Federation, both of which organizations are 
sponsoring the conference. 


The three-day get-together will consist of 
two types of meetings—the general sessions 
and technical sessions. At the general ses- 
sions questions of fundamental interest in 
conservation will be discussed by leading 
authorities. At the technical sessions the re- 
sults on scientific investigation into specific 
problems, many of them developed at the 
general sessions, will be disclosed by out- 
standing technical workers. There will be 
many related meetings held in conjunction 
with the Conference as well as the annual 
dinner of the American Wildlife Institute and 
other features. 





“I estimate there were about 79 deer killed 
on S. G. L. 159 during the past season, and 
there are plenty left—Joseph L. Budd. 











Another bear, a 250 pounder, killed illegally during 
the deer season in Elk County. 
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AFTERMATH OF THE SEASON 
By The Editor 


Another large game season is over, and 
Pennsylvania’s great army of big game hun- 
ters have cleaned, oiled and put away their 
guns until next year. From now until then 
they will have plenty of opportunity to 
reminisce—to live their many experiences 
over again. There will be the usual tall 
stories in barber shops and country cross- 
roads stores. Co-workers will be driven in- 
sane by the incessant chatter of lucky nim- 
rods who brought down their first big game 
trophy, or by the unlucky individual who 
will never get done telling about the size 
of the one he missed. 


Only one dirty smudge tends to spoil the 
picture, as I view it in retrospect—disregard 
for the law and for the rules of sportsman- 
ship on the part of far too many hunters. 
More than one hunter killed or attempted 
to kill a second deer. One man was caught 
with two extra large game tags from previous 
years, his idea being to kill as many deer 
as he had tags and take his chances on slip- 
ping them through the Commission’s check- 
ing stations. A few were caught selling deer. 
Some few violated an old and respected law 
by deliberately hunting within State Game 
Refuges. A great many were apprehended 
carrying loaded guns in their automobiles. 
Numerous other violations occurred, many of 
them deliberate attempts to “beat the law.” 


On the whole the general morale was very 
good, however, and the influence of organi- 
zations in promoting good sportsmanship 
among their members is being felt more and 
more every year. Landowners are beginning 
to notice the increased respect in which they 
and their rights are being held, and more 
and more farmers are being taken into or- 
ganizations as honorary members. This all 
makes for better sportsmanship and good 
fellowship. 


Some hunters bewailed their luck, bawled 
out the Commission, and said they never saw 
game as scarce as it was; many others boasted 
good bags. Until all game-kill reports are 
tabulated we will not know how the season 
compared with that of 1939. Rabbits ap- 
peared scarce in certain sections in the early 
part of the season, as did other species, but 
began showing up better toward the end of 
the season. 


Fewer hunters were afield at one time due 
to working conditions, but Saturdays and 
holidays saw them out in force. More fel- 
lows hunted bears than ever before, and the 
deer hunters as usual were out in full 


strength. 


One of the highlights of the picture was 
the reduction in the number of accidents. It 
looks very much as though the Commission’s 
determined campaigns to make hunters more 
safety conscious are at last beginning to have 
their effect. The institution of “safety com- 
mittees” in sportsmen’s clubs, as advocated 
by President Ross L. Leffler, should do much 
toward still further increasing safety con- 
sciousness. 


I almost forgot, but a number of Robin 
Hoods “brought home the bacon” during the 
deer season. Just how many we do not know 
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Powerful bear trap confiscated from a Hughesville, R. D. 1 resident some ths ago. He was 

observed by Game Protectors Jesse C. Newcomer and Frank Crosby setting the illegal device 

in a path about supper time one evening. The following day he wae arrested for using a steel 

trap to take a bear in closed season. He paid $100.00 fine. He had taken a bear in this same 

trap a few days before, and the officers confiscated seven quarts of bear meat. A trap like 
this would not only break a man’s leg, but probably sever it. 


yet, but there were at least three to my per- 
sonal knowledge. I am waiting for a com- 
plete report from Clayton B. Shank, Secre- 
tary of the State Archery Association. Con- 
gratulations to the lucky bow benders! 





Ben East, well known outdoor writer for 
the Grand Rapids Press, Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan, claims that the moose on Isle Royale, 
once a great herd, are decidedly scarce on 
the big island today and that there is little 
reason to believe that the animals, cut down 
by winter hunger five or six years ago, have 
as yet made any substantial progress along 
the road to recovery. 


Ne 








The Fish and Wildlife Service recently an- 
nounced two new appointments in Region 
No. 5, including the New England States, New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, 
West Virginia, and Ohio. S. Barry Locke, 
Regional Director, reports the appointment 
of Dr. Floyd B. Chapman, formerly with the 
Ohio Division of Conservation, as Regional 
Inspector for State Aid Activities and Mr. 
George Tompkins, who has had long experi- 
ence in enforcement activities in the Bureau 
of Biological Survey, as Assistant Regional 
Director. 


Large bear killed on Cameron-Enk County line November 18 by John 8S. Marvin, Mansfield, Pa. 
Standing left to right, B. M. Stover, State College, and V. H. Hurd, Millerton; sitting, left te 
right, E, Z. Campbell, Bellefonte, and J. S. Marvin, Mansfield. All are Health Department 
Employees. 
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This reminder that the fire season will soon be here comes from W. J. Kitchen, North Bend. 
He snapped the picture soon after the fire was started by cparks from a passing locomotive. 
The fire was quickly gotten under control by CCC boys. 


“The Pymatuning area is fast becoming 
‘deer country.’ During the first three days 
of the deer season 19 deer were reported 
killed in the vicinity. One, an eleven-point 
buck, dressed 174 pounds. The small game 
hunters are well pleased with the open deer 
season in this area.”—Game Protector Burt 
L. Oudette, Crawford County. 


“A 210 pound buck (official weight hog- 
dressed) having 29 points was taken near 
Penn Run, Indiana County. While a spot- 
ted fawn, weight about 25 pounds, was found 
by Officer Shuler in Somerset County.”—Wm. 
C. Ryder, Game Technician. 


Photo by Earl Smith 


Here is an otter which was caught along the Clarion 
River close te Portland Mills, Elk County. 





MAJOR JAMES BROWN GOES TO 
LOUISIANA 


The recently reorganized Conservation 
Department of Louisiana under its new 
Governor Sam Houston Jones will be divided 
into three sub-divisoins. The old Conserva- 
tion Commission had fish and game, forest, 
parks, minerals, shell fish and other salt 
water life operating under one agency. The 
new set-up provides for a division for fish, 
game and fur resources. Major James A. 
Brown, President of the American Fisheries 
Society, former President of the International 
Association of Fish,,-Game and Conservation 
Officials, at one time head of the Fish and 
Game Department of Vermont and at the 
present time holding a similar position in 
Kentucky, has been selected to be in charge 
of this newly created division of the Conser- 
vation Department. 


To Major Brown will go the distinction so 
far as we are able to check records of one 
man having headed the Fish and Game De- 
partments of three different States. To those 
who attend the annual meetings of the con- 
servation officials Major Brown is well- 
known. He is an able executive and leader 
in the conservation field. He has a delightful 
personality and will fit into the Louisiana 
picture just as though he were born and bred 
there. 





“A local trapper brought 81 foxes to me 
for affidavit for bounty. These foxes were 
trapped in one month’s time in Warren, 
Forest, and eastern Crawford County. Be- 
sides the foxes the trapper caught 6 minks, 
6 raccoons, and 40 skunks.”—Game Protector 
Raymond M. Sickles, Crawford County. 


“A buck taken near Yatesboro, Armstrong 
County, was still ‘in the velvet’ while a buck 
checked in Ligonier had shed his antlers.”— 
Wm. C. Ryder, Game Technician. 


During the small game season M. C. White. 
an Altoona baker, shot and, so he supposed, 
killed a ringneck pheasant. Taking it home 
he placed it in the refrigerator before clean- 
ing; about an hour later he opened the re- 
frigerator door and out walked the pheasant. 
Mr. White believes his shot only stunned the 
bird and the cool temperature of the re- 
frigerator revived it. 


Thomas Heller, bus driver for the Grey- 
hound Bus Company, thought he had a deer, 
but he didnt. His bus struck a deer, so with 
the aid of passengers he loaded the carcass 
into the baggage compartment and drove on 
into town. When the compartment was open- 
ed the deer was found to be very much alive, 
so Heller hastily closed it and drove back 
to the scene of the accident and released it. 


“I saw a number of buck deer that were 
killed the latter part of the season that had 
lost their antlers. I talked to a hunter that 
told me he saw a flock of 19 ruffed grouse 
near Possum Brook. He said they had holes 
in the snow and seemed to be eating from 
the ferns and other green plants at the bot- 
tom of the holes.”—E. J. Turner, Game Pro- 
tector, Wyoming County. 


Sara Derr of Academy of Natural Sciences holds 
deer vertebra with steel arrowhead imbedded. 


I'd like to know the big game archer who used a 
steel arrowhead No. 2182320. 

He shot a buck a year ago and the arrowhead 
lodged in the vertebra without killing the deer. 


This animal recovered and thrived, travelling 
through the woods without any apparent discomfort. 


That is, until the opening of the deer season this 
year. Then Louis H. Kimmerle, 2127 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, who was hunting in Pike County. 
shot an eight-point buck. 

When it was skinned the steel arrowhead was found 
in the backbone. 


Kimmerle took the piece of vertebra and the steel 
point to the Academy of Natural Sciences where Prof 
Frederick A. Ulmer has put it on exhibition as an 
unusual relic of modern hunting.—Bob Vale, in the 
Philadelphia Daily News. 
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“On Saturday, March 16, I joined the Espy- 
ville Sportsmen’s Club on a fox drive. About 
one mile west of the Refuge two members of 
this party found a female fox and brought 
the body to me. Being interested in know- 
ing whether she was the mother of young, I 
examined the reproductive organs and found 
five unborn young that were well enough 
developed to have been born. I asked to be 
taken to the spot where the fox had been 
found and there we located parts of eight 
rabbits, a duck, and part of a chicken, all 
lying near the fox. Two of the rabbits were 
wholly intact, but there were only the hind- 
quarters of the other six. There was no den 
near and the fox was lying under a hemlock 
tree. It was evident that it had been dead 
for three or four days, yet there were tracks 
in the snow that had been made the night 
before. 


“After thinking this unusual occurrence 
over, I came to the conclusion that the female 
fox had died from an unknown cause, prob- 
ably from trouble derived from pregnancy, 
the male fox, thinking that the blessed event 
had happened, was doing his duty as a 
papa and brought the food in to his mate 
and left it by her side. His devotion 
even went further than that, for that day a 
fox was routed about 250 yards from the dead 
animal. In all possibility it was the male.”— 
Game Protector Raymond M. Sickles, Craw- 
ford County. 





Sportsmen hunting in the vicinity of Rich- 
mond Furnace were startled to see a large 
red and white sign posted on a hollow tree. 
In red letters it warned, “Beware, do not 
shoot, hunter inside.” A deer hunter had 
taken refuge from the cold by crawling in- 
side a hollow tree, 


“I was called out to get one of the nicest 
deer I have ever seen. It was a big eight- 
point buck which had been hit by a car. The 
deer tipped the scales, by actual weight, at 
215 pounds.”—Game Protector Fuller Coffin, 
Erie County. 
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Photo by R. H. McKissick 


This half wild house cat killed on State Game Lands 
in Westmoreland County, weighed 16% pounds. 


“ Dickie’, the tame buck kept at the Refuge 
Headquarters of No. 505 for about eleven 
years, was shot twice in the neck by un- 
thinking hunters and from latest reports was 
still living. This buck has been kept in a 
wire enclosure as a tourist attraction since a 
fawn. One of the shots went through the 
barn.” (Editor’s Note: Later reports indicate 
that “Dick” is coming around in fine shape 
and is expected to recover.)—Wm. C. Ryder, 
Game Technician. 


“Deputy Sheldon and I finished killing a 
doe deer with antlers in the velvet. One 
antler was a spike and the other a two point.” 
—Raymond Sickles, Game Protector, Craw- 
ford County. 


“A hunter shot a doe deer, in the McHenry 
Township, that had a fully developed fawn 
in it. The fawn was dead and was about all 
bone.” — Chester Siegel, Game Protector, 
Lycoming County. 


“There is an unusually large deer kill in 
this section, with about 40% being legal 
bucks.”—Roland Turley, Game Protector, 
Bedford County. 








Says Mr. Sharpless Holden, Sec. and Treas. West 
Chester Rifle and Pistol Club: ‘‘I am sending a 
couple of pictures of a common water Moccasin with 
16 young ones inside of it. The one picture shows a 
young one crawling out of a bullet hole, and a sack 
containing another. The other shot shows all sixteen 
on a basket lid that was handy. Killed this snake 
October 6, while fishing on the Brandywine Creek 
about three miles from West Chester.’’ 


“Over 25 deer have been killed in the 
Pymatuning area so far this season. Several 
extra fine bucks, the largest head had 42 
points, and the spread measured 32 inches.”— 
Burt Oudette, Game Protector, Crawford 
County. 


“We have had some of the most thoughtless 
hunters in this section during the big game 
season that I have ever seen in the woods. 
The first day of deer season at Refuge No. 24, 
in the Big Beaver section, some hunters used 
the posts the refuge wire was tacked on, and 
the wood back boards for posters, as fire- 
wood. There were several hundred feet of 
wire down and approximately 12 posts which 
had been used for firewood.”—Edward Shaw, 
Game Protector, Clarion County. 


“IT got one report of an all albino deer 
being shot in Tyrone Township. I saw a six 
point buck that was shot in Jackson Town- 
ship, which had 4 white legs and part of its 
sides were white. I also saw one that. had 
been shot which was red and white spotted.” 
—Harold Russell, Game Protector, Perry 
County. 


“One young hunter apparently went out 
before daylight one morning and saw two 
shining eyes, at which he fired. When he 
went to claim his kill he discovered that he 
had shot a neighbor’s mother hog that had 
9 little piggies.”"—Harold Russell, Game Pro- 
tector, Perry County. 


“The first day I checked 52 deer, 26 male 
and 26 female. The best part of the season 
was that not one single man was wounded in 
this section, and I had only two spike bucks 
shot."—D. H. Franklin, Game Protector, 
Franklin County. 


“I believe the most notable feature of the 
present deer season to be the fact that I have 
yet to find a spike buck killed illegally.” 
(Editor’s Note: A great many of the field 
employes have reported that very few spike 
bucks were shot illegally.)—L. B. Rosenkrans, 
Game Protector, Elk County. 
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JOIN US- Help to insure your sport 





In a desire to cooperate in a conservation education program Mr. Johnston, billboard adver- 
tiser, contributed this space to the Berks County Chapter of the Izaak Walton League. 


The Carlisle Fish and Game Association 
announces the completion of arrangements 
for a Junior Conservation Program. 

This program is being carried out and 
administered by local Boy Scout troaps, 
the Fish and Game Association acting as 
sponsor and advisor. A certain amount of 
financial aid is also given by the association. 

The program covers all phases of conser- 
vation and the extent of the work in each 
classification shall be determined by the 
scouts and their masters. Each troop has its 
own territory in Cumberland County and 
will be left to develop it in any manner that 
it sees fit. The program is so arranged that 
activities will continue the year round with 
appropriate work for each season. 

Considerable interest has been shown by 
these junior groups and it is hoped that a 
permanent junior program can be developed 
that wiil become an integral part of Cum- 
berland County’s wildlife program. 

Work has already been started by some 
groups, and an interesting and educational 
winter is in store for them. 

Much credit is due the Scout Masters, their 
assistants, and the local game protector, 
Joseph Foreman. Their effort and interest 
make this program possible-—W. E. Paller, 
Chairman of the Junior Conservation Com- 
mittee. 





The Crawford County branch of Division 
F, Pennsylvania Sportsmen’s Council just 
completed a very successful year with 145 
loyal sportsmen and farmers. 

The club sponsored a farm game manage- 
ment program of approximately 2000 acres. 
The great majority of the cooperating farm- 
ers were very well satisfied with their share 
of the bargain, and there was a decided 
improvement in the behavior of the general 


run of sportsmen who enjoyed the hospital- 
ity of the participating farmers. 

Under the ardent and economical leader- 
ship of its three-term President, Irvin B. 
Stanford, the Chapter cleaned up over one 
hundred dollars of old debts. In addition 
the association, under its Director, Ira H. 
Lewis, and with liberal contributions from 
local sportsmen, constructed a $75.00 pen on 
Game Lands 85 in Rockdale Township for 
holding ringnecks. Out of the 130 chicks, 
112 reached maturity. All birds were liber- 
ated locally and local hunters, on the whole, 
had very fine shooting. The left over breed- 
ing stock was very gratifying, and a winter 
feeding plan is already under way to carry 
it through. 


Mr. George J. Melvin, Editor of the Clays- 
ville Pennsylvania Recorder, submitted the 
following interesting account of a rather un- 
usual shot made by a local hunter during the 
past small game season. The fortunate nim- 
rod, Earl B. MacCartney, after hunting about 
twenty minutes, observed two squirrels, nose 
to nose, on a short limb of a red oak tree. 
He pulled his gun up and was sighting it 
when a third squirrel came down right where 
the first two were nosing. MacCartney made 
the most-of the opportunity by pulling the 
trigger. He expected to get one of the squir- 
rels at least, but he killed two and the third 
which he quickly dispatched. 


The Tarentum High School Sportsmen’s 
Club has been carrying on a very worthwhile 
conservation project during the past two 
years. In the one project over 800 predators 
were killed. A thousand black locust trees 
were planted under another, and a thousand 
evergreens and a thousand red oaks under 
another. 





In an item submitted to the Halifax (Pa.) 
Gazette by L. N. Steffen, one Peter D. Nor- 
dun of Elkton, Virginia, cites the unusual 
experience df chancing upon an old gray 
horse near an abandoned homestead in the 
vicinity of the beautiful Shenandoah National 
Park. As he approached the animal, his at- 
tention was drawn to a clump of sumac in 
which he heard a peculiar noise. To his sur- 
prise, a fawn deer came bounding from 
within the thicket and playfully rushed up 
to the side of the horse. The two animals 
met affectionately, then both began to walk 
slowly away. Mr. Nordun tried to reach the 
fawn but it drew more closely to the horse 
which would not permit him to venture 
closely. Mr. Nordun made several clever 
camera shots of the friendly pair. 


The Apollo Community Sportsmen’s Or- 
ganization, Apollo, Pennsylvania, is doing a 
splendid job of interesting local farmers and 
landowners in their conservation programs. 
Over three hundred tillers of the soil are 
members of the club, which agrees to take 
in any farmers and landowners who wish to 
join, at no cost. Previous to the hunting 
season over two thousand posters were dis- 
tributed, encouraging hunters to first ask per- 
mission before going on the property. 





Photo by Robert Latimer 


LaRue McCarty, Forksville, with female albine 
raccoon caught near Proctor along the Lycoming- 
Sullivan County line. It had pink eyes. 
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Meet two lucky nimrods. Mr. and Mrs. Phillip 
Harris, West Pittston. Each bagged a wild turkey 
in Union County on November 2. 


FINE COOPERATION 


At the conclusion of the past hunting sea- 
son, the Palmerton Rod and Gun Club sent 
out 653 post card announcements to each of 
its members urging them to send in their 
reports promptly. The club even offered to 
send them in for them as a special service. 
Congratulations Palmerton. 


Over 250 enthusiastic dog lovers were 
present at the Valley Forge Field Trials, 
which were held on the regulated shooting 
grounds at Fort Washington, Pennsylvania, 
November 18 to 20 inclusive. First place in 
the Open All-Age Cocker Stake went to 
“Cinars Ring” owned by Harry I Ceaser, 
New York City. Second, “High Time Fel- 
ler,” third “Prince Chicot”, and fourth “Cin- 
ar’s Dash” places went to Mr. and Mrs. Wm. 
R. Kirkland, Brewster, New York. 

In the Limit Springer Stake “Patricia of 
Forshalee”, owned by Mrs. Ambrose F. Clark 
won first place, “Tedwyn’s Toddy” of Straw- 
berry Hill owned by Mr. and Mrs. F. M. 
Horn, won second place. 

In the Open All-Age Springer “F. T. Ch. 
Slolo Event”, owned by James Simpson, Jr., 
placed first. “Noranby Pelican”, owned by 
James Simpson, Jr., won second place, 
“Breckenbill Brigadier”, owned by James 
Simpson, Jr., placed third, and fourth place 
was taken by “Gay Flush”, owned by Robert 
McLean. 

In The Amateur Gunner-Handler Stake, 
“Prince Chicot”, owned-handler, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Kirkland, Jr., placed first, while second 
place was taken by “Hollybrook Truce”, 
owned and handled by William Kirkland, Jr. 


“Plenty of deer left. Several herds of from 
) to 20 seen last day of the season. The only 
Dlace that was hunted herd was the paths. 
Reminded you of soldiers walking post in 
the army. Too many reports came to me of 
leer being stolen.”—Herbert A. Diehl, Game 
Protector, Berks County. 
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“A son of Daniel Gentzel, Centre Hall, 
while hunting on Slate Ridge, Seven Moun- 
tains range, killed a doe and a fawn with 
one shot. 


“In 1890 hunting season C. K. Sober, Lewis- 
burg, shot 120 pheasants (ruffed grouse). 


“In Diamond Valley, Huntingdon County, 
during 1890 hunting season, 69 deer and two 
bears were killed. The bears, weighing 176 
and 210 pounds, were shot by Martin Thomas, 
Tyrone, and McClain Lingenfelter, Union 
Furnace.”—Sentinel, Lewistown. 


REWARD! 


Lost or stolen on Coudersport Pike be- 
tween Dyer Farm and Oleona, December 11, 
1940, a Sedgely Springfield Rifle, bolt action, 
Lyman 48 peep sight, Model 1903, Rifle No. 
18970. Twenty ($20.00) dollars reward for 
return or information leading to recovery.— 
H. A. Heinrich, Cross Fork, Pa. 


Anyone killing banded game birds are 
asked to return the bands to the Game Com- 
mission, or at least report the incident, giv- 
ing the band number and where and when 
the bird was found. 

Anyone who killed migratory game birds, 
or finding dead banded birds other than game 
birds should report the incident to the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Washington, D.C. 





DEIBLERS’ DAUGHTER PROVES SHE’S 
EXPERT HUNTER 


Former Fish Commissioner and Mrs. Oliver 
M. Deibler, Greensburg, don’t like to brag, 
but they are ready and willing to pit the 
prowess of their daughter, Carol Ford, of 
Oil City, against any of them—men or women 
—when it comes to hunting. 


Daughter Carol came back to Westmore- 
land County to hunt with her father when 
the small game season opened. The first two 
days of the season she bagged three ring- 
necks and seven rabbits, and two of the 
ringnecks Father Deibler had missed with 
his trusty gun. She bagged the ringnecks 
and rabbits with a .410 shotgun, which is 
almost like shooting a rifle. 


One day after the November election, she 
went up to Juniata County to hunt with her 
father and bagged a 13-pound wild turkey 
gobbler. 


Later she went deer hunting in Forest 
County with her husband, John, and an ex- 
pert hunter friend of her husband. They 
came upon a 127 pound doe early in the day, 
and both John Ford and his friend missed 
their shots. But Carol Deibler Ford brought 
the doe down with a shot right through the 
heart. 


Daughter Carol, of course, feels she was 
lucky in hitting the deer’s heart, but Daddy 
Deibler likes to feel that the shot only re- 
flected some of the marksmanship and hunt- 
ing training he gave her while she was grow- 
ing up. 


ry 


Large buck killed by Charles Robbins, on December 3 near Bear Creek, Luzerne County. Eleven 


points; weight 190 pounds dressed. Photo submitted by Laning Harvey, Cedar Creek. 
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CROW SHOOTING ON SUNDAY 


Q. 


Is it legal to shoot crows on Sunday in 
Pennsylvania? 
J.K.—Port Carbon, Pa. 


Yes, insofar as the Game Law is con- 
cerned, if the hunter possesses a proper 
license and displays the tag. However, 
any Sunday shooting may subject the 
hunter to prosecution under the Blue 
Law. 


al om - 


CARRYING GUN AFTER KILLING DEER 


Q. 


After a hunter kills a deer in season, 

may he continue to drive deer for his 

party with gun in possession? 
A.M.—Pittston, Pa. 


While the Game Law permits a hunter 
who has killed a deer to continue hunt- 


ing with his party in the manner known. 


as driving, it forbids him from attempt- 
ing in any way to kill a second deer, and 
if one participates in a drive after kill- 
ing a deer, we advise against carrying a 
shotgun or rifle while doing so. While 
the present law does not definitely pro- 
hibit a hunter from carrying a gun under 
these conditions, the better clubs through- 
out the State do not condone it. 


> * * 


SHOWING HUNTER’S LICENSE TO 


Q. 


PRIVATE CITIZENS 


Can any citizen demand to see your hunt- 
ing license, even though he is not a Game 
Protector? 


W.J A—Meyersdale, Pa. 


No, this right is not given to every citi- 
zen of the State, but the law requires a 
hunter to show his license certificate 
upon demand of any owner, lessee, or 
any employee or representative of such 
owner or lessee, upon whose lands that 
person may be found. 


* * > 


GAME PROTECTORS COLLECTING FINES 


Q. 


If a hunter breaks a Game Law while 
hunting, is a Game Protector allowed to 
collect the fine right there? 

A Hunter 


Yes. The Game Law gives Game Pro- 
tectors or Deputy Game Protectors the 
right to accept fines without taking an 
offender before a magistrate, provided 
the accused is willing to sign an acknowl- 
edgment of guilt and pay the fine pre- 
scribed by law to the officer. Salaried 
Game Protectors are equipped with of- 
ficial registered receipts to be given to 
offenders in such cases, and these re- 
ceipts are evidence of full satisfaction of 
the offense committed. 


By CHAS. F. STAMBAUGH 


DOUBLE BARREL SHOTGUN FOR 


DEER HUNTING 


May a hunter carry two pumpkin-ball 
shells in a double barrel shotgun dur- 
ing deer season, or is a gun of that type 
considered an automatic? 
J.Y.,Jr.—Throop, Pa. 


There is no objection to the use of a 
double barrel shotgun for hunting deer 
or bears in season when both barrels 
are loaded with what are commonly 
known as “pumpkin ball” shells. It would 
be a technical violation to discharge both 
barrels at a big game animal at one time. 


SETTING TRAPS IN HOLES FOR SKUNKS 


Q. 


A. 


Is it legal to set traps in holes for skunks, 
now that they are unprotected? 

H.B.K.—Uniondale, Pa. 
No. Traps set for skunks or other ani- 
mals classed as predators must be set 
five or more feet from holes. 


USE OF 25-20 RIFLE FOR DEER 


HUNTING 
Q. 


Is it lawful to hunt deer with a 25-20 
Cal. center-fire, five-shot, bolt-action re- 
peating rifle? 
L.H.K.—Easton, Pa. 

Yes. Expanding bullets must be used. 
However, the law forbids the use of any 
22 or 25 Cal. rimfire cartridge to hunt 
big game. 


NETTING STARLINGS PROHIBITED 


Q. 


A. 


Is it legal to use nets to catch starlings 
and crows? 
N.C.—Philadelphia, Pa. 

No. The use of nets to take wild birds 
or wild animals of any kind in Penn- 
sylvania is now prohibited under Section 
704 (a) of the Game Law of 1937, as 
amended in 1939. 


* * > 


THE FIRST BUCK LAW 


Q. 


A. 
Q. 


In what year was the first buck law en- 
acted? 


1907. 


In what year was the law passed for- 
bidding the use of dogs for hunting deer 
and bears? 


Deer, 1897; bears, 1935. 


In what year were you forbidden from 
hunting bear during the deer season? 

JS.M.—Milton, Pa. 
Bears could not be hunted in deer sea- 
son since 1935. However, in 1928, 1932, 
1933 and 1934 it was also illegal to hunt 
bears in deer season. 








SALE OF DEER HIDES 


Q. 


A. 


May deer hides be sold? 
C.H.—Coal Center, Pa. 


No, it is strictly unlawful to sell the hides 
of deer killed in a wild state in Pennsy]- 
vania. 


KEEPING OPOSSUMS 


Q. 


How may I secure a permit for keeping 
an opossum which has been caught in a 
trap? 


J.E.C.—Collegeville, Pa. 


Since opossums are not now protected, 
no permit is necessary. The Game Law 
permits the possession alive indefinitely 
of fur-bearing animals legally taken in 
season, or predators taken legally at any 
time. 


DISPLAY OF LICENSE BY WOODCHUCK 


Q. 


HUNTER 


As a rule it is too hot to wear a coat 
while hunting woodchucks (groundhogs) 
and it is more convenient to carry one’s 
license tag in his pocket. Must the license 
tag be shown on the middle of the back 
while hunting groundhogs, as we do in 
big game season? 


F.G.—Johnstown, Pa. 


Yes. The Game Law requires the hun- 
ter’s license tag to be attached and dis- 
played on the outer garment on the back 
between the shoulders so that the figures 
are plainly ‘visible at all times while 
hunting. No exception is made in the 
case of hunting woodchucks and we are 
obliged to inform you that the tag must 
be displayed as above while hunting 
them, or any other wild birds or mam- 
mals in Pennsylvania. 


* * * 


OPENING HOUR OF DEER SEASON 


Q. 


Has the deer season in Pennsylvania 
always opened at 7:00 A. M.? If not, when 
was it changed? 


C.J.D.—Schnecksville, Pa. 


No. Prior to 1936 the deer season opened — 
one-half hour before sunrise, and that 
was the first year in which the 7:00 A. M. 
opening was effective. In 1937 the season 
on male deer opened at 9:00 A.M., No- 
vember 29th. However, in the following 
year the seven o’clock opening was 1° 
stored for deer hunting, and has been 'n 
effect each year since. 





TIN BINDING 




















A free Game News subscription for one year, together with a copy of “Pennsyl- 

vania Bird Life,” and “Pennsylvania Wildlife,” will be given for each interesting, 

unusual or historical fact pertaining to Pennsylvania or American wildlife accepted 

for this column. Only boys and girls under 18 are eligible, and each historical contri- 

bution must be accompanied by satisfactory proof. 4ddress all items to “Wildlife 
Then and Now,’ Pennsylvania Game Commission. 


“Recently a Highspire Fisherman caught a 20 inch smallmouth bass weighing 4 pounds. 
He had a surprise of his lifetime when he found inside its stomach a painted turtle meas- 
uring 3 inches across its back. Proof can be found in the Pennsylvania Angler of Sep- 
tember 1940 in ‘The Here and There in Anglerdom’ section.”—Don Koch, 332 Montour 
Street, Montoursville, Pa. 


“In addition to the terrible odor of the musky secretion of skunks, the fluid is so 
intensely acid that it burns the skin like fire. In extreme cases it has been known to 
produce blindness, yet the discharge is scarcely three drops at a time. Proof, No. 1 Vol. 
of the Nature Encyclopedia.”—-Joseph Kreger, Erie, Pa. (15 years). 


“It is said that fish or rabbit-eating Indians were nover known to go on the warpath, 
while buffalo eaters were fearless men both as horsemen and fighters. From Canadian 
Wild’s, Page 66.”—Florence Fox, Corsica, Pa. (10% years). 


“There is really no native American pheasant, although the ruffed grouse is often 
referred to in many parts of the country as a “pheasant”. This “native pheasant” is the 
same bird that is sometimes known as a “partridge” in most of the northern states. Our 
native birds who resemble the pheasant are mostly grouse. Only members of the ring- 
neck variety of pheasants, of which there are about 17 species, have been introduced 
into this country with any wide success. Taken from the Article “Pheasant Facts” from 
a December 1939 Fur-Fish-Game.”—Michael Dollar, Jr., Central City, Pa. (17 years). 


“I have some interesting data I hope will be accepted in your column: The Pennsyl- 
vania state bird officially adopted June 22, 1931—ruffed grouse; the Pennsylvania tree 
officially adopted June 22, 1931—hemlock; the Pennsylvania state flower officially adopted 
May 5, 1933—mountain laurel. Proof: The Parade of the States, published by McLoughlin 
Bros., Springfield, Mass.”—Paul Mellor (age 13), Bristol, Penna. 


“In January 1772, there was an uncommon fall of snow in York County. On the 
27th, the snow was three feet and a half deep. A heavy rain then came on, which freezing 
formed a thick crust. Nearly every man and boy now turned out to chase deer, for while 
the hunter could run fleetly on the crust, the poor animals struck through, and were 
unable to proceed far. The consequence was that (with exception of a few that were 
on the mountains, and in the more remote part of the county) the race was nearly ex- 
tirpated. Before that time deer were common throughout the county; since then but 
few have been found.”—History of York County illustrated 1886 page 476—Submitted 
by Howard Smith (age 16), York Springs, Penna. 
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AN OLD TIMER REMINISCENCES 





Here’s a nice buck, 9 point, 115 pounds dressed. Killed by Ray L. Myers, Fayetteville, on 
Coyle’s Ridge south of the Lincoln Highway near Caledonia on December 19. Others in photo 
are center, David Showalter and Glen J Myers, also of Fayetteville. 


RA WEED lives at the mouth of Walters 
#& Run. 

On the opposite side of the road, which 
wends its way downstream toward Westport, 
is the home in which he was born in 1869. 

All of Ira’s life has been spent along Kettle 
Creek. 

One day last week while the gang was 
out trying to pick up the trail of a wounded 
deer, encountered during the closing hour of 
the previous day, we dropped in on the old 
timer for a little visit. 

We caught him in a reminiscent mood, 
eager to talk of the days gone by. 

His great grandfather was Jacob Ham- 
mersley, who settled down in northern Clin- 
ton County in 1824. It was his forebearer 
and Jacob Stewart who built the first grist 
mill in the upper Kettle Creek Valley, the 
mill being operated by the waters of Ham- 
mersley Fork. 

Prior to the construction of the mill the 
settlers were compelled to load their grains 
upon the back of a horse and follow a trail 
down through the forest to Westport. 

Ira related being told by his grandmother 
of how wolves would take to fighting on 
the hillside opposite the mouth of Hammers- 
ley Fork, where stood the Hammersley home- 
stead. Panthers and wildcats were common, 
almost daily sights. 

Supplies were brought into the country 
on two trips, the first just prior to the freeze- 
up, the second in the spring. The conveyance 
was a dug-out which was floated to Williams- 
port, then poled back home laden with the 
necessities of life. 

Remember ‘Pig’s Ears’ 

Only when the lumber-jacks moved into 

Cross Fork did the country open up. To those 


who frequent the area during the present 
day it is almost unbelievable that in 1901 
Cross Fork was a thriving community of 
some 3500 persons, boasting of five hotels and 
numerous “Pig’s Ears,” a term applied to the 
speakeasies of a later date. 


Recalls Old Days 


His narrative of the wildlife, however, was 
more interesting and is a revelation to many 
a hunter of the present generation. 


On many occasions, when about 21, he and 
a pal would trudge up Walters Run to the 
head, cross over into Wykoff Run, then fol- 
low Trout Run to its mouth. In those days 
game laws were something yet to come. 
“Dogging” deer was a common practice. The 
trip would see them accompanied by two 
or three good deer dogs. Yet the trip was 
frequently made without encountering a 
single deer and when the mountainsides were 
covered with snow, many times, not a single 
tell-tale track was revealed upon the white 
blanket. 


All the more amazing is that this situation 
existed prior to the days when the hills were 
lumbered, for it was not until 10 to 15 years 
after the operation was started at Cross Fork 
that the ring of the axe was heard in the 
Leidy district. 


More Deer Than Ever 


“Today,” said Ira, “there are more deer 
in this country than there ever were back in 
the early years of the twentieth century. 
We often hunted for days before we came 
across a deer, yet today you’ve hunters in 
the ranks who expect to find one behind 
every clump of hemlock or laurel and con- 


By JOHN MOCK 


Editor’s Note: This little story, as recently 
told to John Mock, Editor of the Outdoors 
Column of the Pittsburgh Press, is published in 
order to give our readers comparisons of condi- 
tions today with those before the Game Com- 
mission began to function. 


demn the Game Commission because they 
aren’t present.” 


In Mr. Weed’s younger days bear were 
much more numerous. He related of a rela- 
tive, Miles Walter, trapping 16 bears in Wal- 
ters Run during one season. Unlike deer, the 
bear weren’t hunted for their carcasses, the 
pelt being the incentive. Ten to 12 dollars 
was big money to the backwoods folks. How- 
ever, the number of trappers was small and 
they made little inroads upon the bear popu- 
lation. 


Another interesting fact discussed by Ira 
was the presence of turkeys. He claims that 
back in his younger days the wild turkey 
was unknown and that only in recent years 
have they been found in his section. 

“This year,” he advised, “I’ve seen more 
wild turkeys than at anytime within my 
memory.” 


Fewer Grouse Now 
Grouse are fewer in number. He recalled 
when it was possible to saunter forth with 
his old smoothbore—which he termed a 
“swivel-britch,” a forerunner of the present 
day over-and-under—getting all the grouse 
needed for the table. 


“We never took more than we could eat 
and there were always grouse to be had,” 
he related. 


Hunters, however, were few and far be- 
tween. Only the natives back in the remote 
and isolated sections did the gunning. Am- 
munition was costly and not always at hand, 
and when it was used it usually was devoted 
to something which brought a greater return 
than the carcass of a grouse. 


Two of the most deplorable situations 
which exist today in the big game country 
are the absence of food and predators, de- 
clared the old-timer. 


The first, for the proper sustence of the 
animals; the second as a factor in eradicating 
the weak and the sickly. 


Defends Predators 


“This country would be much better off if 
we had a few of the wolves, panthers and 
the wildcats which formerly frequented these 
hills,” he believes. “We had less deer, true, 
but we didn’t have the runts.” 


Destroying the balance of nature has done 
much to bring grief to present day game 
administration. The theme of predator con- 
trol has been overdone. Today it is no longer 
predator control, but predator extermination. 
The result of ‘killing everything that kills 
what we want to kill” has brought its re- 
ward in many ways and they are nothing to 
be proud of. 
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His solution to the food problem is much 
the same as that advanced by many others, 
but for obvious reasons, is discussed only in 
quarters where the suggestion is in reason- 
able and sound minds. That the practice will 
someday find its way into use has been a 
foregone conclusion for a number of years. 


Deer Season Week Away 


One week from tomorrow the deer hunt- 
ing army will again make its way to the 
haunts of the whitetails which, as far as their 
presence is concerned, is every one of Penn- 
sylvania’s 67 counties. 

It is a strange contrast. A half century 
ago, when the mountainsides of the big game 
country were still blanked with the virgin 
timber, the native found a task upon their 
hands to bag themselves a piece of venison. 
Today, when civilization, good roads and the 
automobiles have taken over this former re- 
mote and isolated country it has been merely 
a matter of going out and killing a deer. 


That a continuation of this status would 
be a welcome one cannot be disputed. Un- 
fortunately other factors must be considered 
and of these that of food is probably the 
most important. It was most responsible in 
bringing back the deer and only when those 
same conditions are recreated can a deer 
herd be maintained—how is not the question. 
It is merely a matter of how soon those 
charged with the administration will have 
the courage to put it into effect. 


Old Claims Heard Again 
The coming season will bring with it the 
claim heard so often in the past—it will be 
the last of the deer herd, but like in the past 
it will originate primarily with the chap 
who insists on shooting deer without the 
exertion of hunting for them. 


To the old timers, who have maintained 
established camps in the big game sections 
for deer hunting—not deer shooting— it 
means a return to the days when the woods 
were free of much of the element which has 
found its way into the deer-hunting ranks. 


The deer has become the problem child 
of conservation and it will remain so until 
the deer hunter has taken a more active 
interest in providing a solution—and the 
answer lies in something more than by giv- 
ing mere lip service to the cause. 


Suitable environment, new blood lines and 
better protection cannot be had from thin 
air, neither can more ideal hunting con- 
ditions. The problem can be solved if the 
deer hunter wishes it so. 





FIELD NOTES 


“On November 5 I was informed by a 
sportsman, who is also a Justice of the Peace, 
that a large, tame, white rabbit had been 
shot on the farm of Thomas V. Dumm near 
Nicktown, on November 3. This farm has 
a large tract of very good hunting territory 
which has always been open to the public. 
I made an investigation at once, as I know 
one of the things the Commission requests 
is to respect the rights of the property owner. 


“I found that two young men from Blair 
County had shot the tame rabbit close to 
the farmer’s buildings. When they were 
dressing it, the 14 year old son of the farmer 
confronted them in regard to killing his tame 
rabbit, and was threatened with a licking 
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from one of them. He ran for his father, 
but they sassed him and refused to show 
their lisenses (one of them was concealed). 
They ran, and the farmer and three young 
men who oppeared on the scene followed 
them to a cabin. The Justice also appeared 
at the cabin after hearing the fuss. After 
some argument he (the Justice) secured the 
license numbers which he turned over to me, 
I located them at Altoona and notified them 
to appear at my official headquarters at once 
or I would take legal action against them. 


“The two young men accompanied by the 
father of one of them came to my office. After 
stating the facts I imposed a fine of $25.00 
on one of them for shooting closer than 150 
yards to the farmer’s buildings. On the one 
who had his license concealed I imposed a 
fine of $20.00. They are to settle on or before 
November 28, and have signed acknowledg- 
ments of their guilt. They are also sending 
a money order of $10.00 to the farmer for 
damage. 


I drove out on November 14, and inter- 
viewed the farmer in regards to not posting 
his lands, and was assured that due to the 
prompt services secured from the game pro- 
tector in locating the culprits, the fines im- 
posed, plus the payment of damage, he will 
not close his lands to hunting. He sure was 
very much pleased with the help from one 
of the Commission’s officers,” and later wrote 











‘Oh Boy! I smell another skunk in our next trap!’’ 
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me the following letter:—Game Protector W. 
B. McClarin, Cambria County. 


“Dear Sir: This will acknowledge receipt 
of check in the amount of ten dollars ($10.00) 
for the destruction of personal property suf- 
fered by reason of ‘inconsiderate hunters.” 


“TI want you to know that I appreciate 
your fine cooperation and the efficient man- 
ner in which you took care of my interest 
in this matter. With men of your calibre in 
the field looking after, not only the protec- 
tion of game and the enforcement of the 
game law, but the interest of the property 
owners rights as well, there will be less 
restrictions placed on hunting, I refer to the 
posting of lands. I might add, that it is not 
my intention to post my land. Again thank- 
ing you, I am.”—Thomas V. Dumm, Nick- 
town, Pa. 





“On Sunday afternoon, December 15, I 
talked to some hunters who stated there were 
plenty of deer left back in the remote sec- 
tions. They had three does and one nice buck, 
all taken on on drive that day. They stated 
they saw about 70 deer that day on the one 
drive that they took the deer on. On Satur- 
day I was out to Refuge No. 502 and saw 
three nice does and a six-point buck standing 
in the refuge.”—Clyde W. Decker, Game Pro- 
tector, Clearfield County. 
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LOOKING AHEAD 


with the Pennsylvania State College and 
other institutions, so that she will be pre- 
pared and able to adjust herself to meet new 
conditions as they develop. Research is the 
measuring stick upon which we can draw 
many conclusions concerning the status of 
our wildlife—its food, its habits, its numbers, 
and the creatures which prey upon it and 
their numbers. We have much, very much, 
yet to learn about it, and the more we learn 
and the more we teach the boys and girls 
in our schools today about it the more 
chances we shall have of perpetuating and 
managing it on a satisfactory scale in the 
future. 


The management of our natural resources, 
our forests, our soil and our wildlife is and 
shall continue to be one of the primary fac- 
tors in the Commission’s program of “looking 
ahead”. Management constitutes a great 
problem because of its many inter-related 
conditions. It requires proper management 
of the forests, bearing in mind not only the 
preservation of the wild creatures which 
live in the forests, but the preservation of 
the soil which will wash away if the forests 
are not managed properly. The improvement 
of food and cover conditions on game lands 
will continue until each and every acre 
throughout the state reaches its maximum 
carrying capacity for wildlife in the amount 
of food and cover it guarantees. To have 
game you must have cover and food, and 
while the Commission through the coopera- 
tion of the sportsmen and the various federal 
relief agencies are now doing much toward 
the development and improvement of our 
state game lands, there is still much more, 
yes very much more, to be done. Such a 
program is not completed in a day, a week, 
or a year. Unless properly controlled the 
time will come when our deer herd will con- 
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Muskrat near house. The management of our natural resources shall continue to be one 
of the primary factors in the Commission’s program, 


trol itself, but the process will be Mother 
Nature’s own cruel method. 


“We have no birds!” cries the farmer, 
looking from his back door onto field after 
field of clean fence rows. “Our top soil is 
running away!” he shouts, as his glance takes 
in gully after gully. The Commission in its 
long-time program for the restoration of 
wildlife will do everything it possibly can 
through its public relations activities to im- 
press upon the landowners of the Common- 





The conservation movement deserves the greatest support every citizen can give it. 





wealth the need for carrying on certain agri- 
cultural practices which will benefit their 
farms as well as wildlife, because wildlife 
is very essential to the future development 
of the farm. 


Today the Soil Conservation Service is 
showing thousands of farmers how they can 
save their top soil by developing new farm- 
ing practices under cooperative agreements 
with the Service—practices which will un- 
deniably result in much better farming con- 
ditions for the future. The Agriculture Ad- 
justment Administration is paying benefits 
to farmers for carrying on wildlife practices, 
such as the protection of woodlots, the plant- 
ing of fence rows, etc. 


None of these things are being done, as 
one landowner was heard to remark, “just to 
increase the rabbits on my farm for the hun- 
ters to shoot”. Sportsmen of today, by virtue 
of necessity, are not motivated by selfish in- 
terests. Perhaps there was a time when such 
a thing did exist, but the motivating factor 
today and of tomorrow is that of guarantee- 
ing not only our future recreation and sport, 
but the very economic foundation of our 
country. For that reason the conservation 
movement deserves the greatest support 
every citizen in the State can give it. When 
and if each of us—sportsman, farmer, school 
teacher, industralist, etc.—realizes that our 
natural resources are valuable beyond any 
human tendency to enjoy the sport they offer; 
that their devastation would spell future dis- 
aster for the nation; that the duty and the 
problems of managing and preserving them 
rests not with one but all groups; then we 
shall never need to worry concerning these 
great contributions to our national and com- 
munity welfare. 
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The Eastern Goshawk 


in Pennsylvania 


(Continued from Page 5) 


tion of the birds in no way effects a general 
control of the species. 


When we consider that, of the total of 278 
birds received, 169 of them were shot during 
open season for small and big game, it would 
appear that practically all of these would 
have been shot by hunters, regardless of 
whether or not there was a bounty offered 
for their destruction. Trappers, who no 
doubt were interested solely in taking these 
hawks for the bounty, except when accidently 
caught in traps set for fur bearers, accounted 
for only 62 birds. The remaining 47 birds 
were shot during the last two weeks of 
December, and during other portions of the 
three bounty periods. 


However, when the goshawk migrates into 
Pennsylvania in vast numbers, as it did dur- 
ing the winter of 1936-37, a bounty is prob- 
ably the only measure which will exert any 
appreciable effort toward control over them 
after the close of the open game season. It 
is to check during periods of heavy invasion 
any inroads upon our native game birds and 
animals which themselves might be sparse 
in numbers, that the bounty upon the gos- 
hawk might well be maintained, even though 
in normal years small good is derived there- 
from. 


(Figure Il) 
Total Goshawks Received 


Mature Immature 


Male 6). SEF 62 40 
Pemiigee 635 oi et Nokes 114 40 
Une cs ss cas eet 17 5 

TO. se ate ate 193 85 





The deer kill in California last year num- 
bered 45,529, which was far in excess of 
any previous record for ‘the State. The year 
before it was 43,250. 


The Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs of 
Northampton County recently approved the 
idea of furnishing the Pennsylvania Game 
News to all Junior, Senior and Elementary 
Schools in that county. The club’s secretary, 
Mr. F. L. Rice, is writing all schools con- 
cerned regarding the plan of the County 
Superintendent. Teachers and pupils alike 
will know that the County Sportsmen’s unit 
is sponsoring fhe idea. This is a fine gesture 
and worthy of promotion by other associa- 
tions. 


“Deer kill in Diamond and Harry’s Valleys 
good, there are plenty of deer left in this 
area in comparison to amount of available 
feed. Snow developing to ice kept deer kill 
below what it would have been, if better 
hunting conditions had prevailed. A majority 
of the hunters were trying to secure a buck 
and then later found that it was very hard 
to even get good shooting at does. The illegal 








Immature Goshawks about to be fed. They were taken alive as fledglings and held for exhibi- i 


(Figure II) 
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Measurements of the Eastern Goshawk 

























tion purposes. 


Female Birds 





Mature Immature 
Maximum Minimum Average Maximum Minimum Average 
NE EMR 8 5 i. swe 050 0-0 3.4 1.61 2.410 2.72 2 2.146 
eG SS ee 25.1 21.1 23.89 25.5 21.4 24.09 
Wingspread (ins.) ....... 47.4 41.0 45.37 47.5 41.7 46.25 } 
Male Birds 
Mature Immature 
Maximum Minimum Average Maximum Minimum Average | 
oS Se ars 2.61 .45 1.857 2.11 1.30 1.753 | 
OS a ae 24.3 20.8 21.80 23.1 20.5 21.98 
Wingspread (ins.) ....... 46.0 41.0 42.50 45.3 39.1 42.24 
(Figure IV) Food Chart of the Eastern Goshawk 
. . % Mammalian % Total 
Mammalian Diet Number Diet * Diet 
Grey. Gauirrel (Sciurus carolonsia) .......ccssecvcccesce 20 35.1 18.9 
Cottontail Rabbit (Sylvilagus sp.) .........cceeee woeees 16 28.1 15.1 
Red Squirrel (Sciurue Rudsonicus) ..... 2... cece es ceceee 7 3 6.6 
CE 0 I no nt ecg cee tecvicne esenee 3 3 2.8 
Mouse (Microtus penneylvantcus) ...... cece cces ceceee 2 5 1.9 
eI SIN ii 6 a5 0 05.00 40's eee esses wa ee ee 1 ot 9 
eS COUR RNID oon ac cee see sececs eweace 1 “% 9 
Flying Squirrel (Glaucomys volams) ........0000+ eevee 1 7 9 
I I nS Be Sues aig kas 6 Gee ble Ba 0.d 48. Dele 6 1 7 9 
I ne Soa on oe wae 00.9 6 0 8 Minierqen 5 8 4.7 
Ig SiR as es als ko 9 @ RSIS 000 |b AM lOO 57 99.9 53.6 
i ° Ge Mammalian % Total 
Avian Diet Number Diet ” Diet 
ns CN CO eae. bo udlcwib Vows dees eccsee 19 38.8 18.0 


Ruffed Grouse (Bonasa umbellus umbellus)........ ...... 14 28.6 13.2 
Ringneck Pheasant (Phaisanus colchicus torquatus) ...... 
Crow (Corvus brachyrhynchos brachyrhynchos).......... 
Downy Woodpecker (Dryobates pubescens medianus) ...... 
Undetermined Birds .............. 


ME ores eee CKO eae oS 





Remains of small mammals and birds taken from a Goshawk’s nest in Cambria County. 
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19 99.9 46.2 
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Osage Orange and Wildlife 


is best accomplished through direct seeding, 
the trees making a growth of one to two 
feet the first season. Recommended seed 
treatment (3), is to collect fruit after frost, 
and keep in warm place to hasten initial 
decay or fermentation. As soon as possible 
the seeds should be separated by pulping in 
water. Sartify clean seéds at low tempera- 
ture for two months and soak in water for 
five days prior to planting. “A bushel of 
Osage-oranges contains eighty fruits. These 
eighty fruits were found to have 24,422 
seeds.” Undoubtedly, propagation by cuttings 
can be successfully worked out. 


Outside of competing with cultivated crops 
for soil nutrition (2), and harboring a phase 
of the San Jose scale, there are no serious 
objections to Osage-orange. Surely, there are 


Education in the Snow 


tents and, armed with hunting knives or 
penknives, set off in a new direction each 
week. By the time the bags are empty, our 
hikes have radiated out from Carson Long 
like the spokes of a wheel. For a mile or 
two around school we have speared sharp- 
ened low branches into ears of corn; we 
have scattered grain under hemlocks, in holes 
and hollow logs; we have built a few shel- 
ters and spread a table for game under 
them. 


At the same time, we strive not to spoil 
those we seek to help. We do not scatter 
our grain lavishly like distributors of grocery 
circulars and then return to school smugly 
satisfied with our charity. Instead, we find 
where rabbit tracks are plentiful, where 
squirrels have been digging, or where birds 
have been scratching. At those places, near 
a hole or in good cover, we scatter a few 
handfulls of grains or impale an ear of corn. 
The food is there, a little in many frequented 
spots, to compensate somewhat for the ob- 
stacles winter places in the way of subsist- 
ence. The self-reliance of wild things can- 
not be seriously injured by enabling them 
in their ordinary quest for food to find a few 
unexpected kernels to rattle in cold, empty 
stomachs. 


It annoys us to see the crow tracks around 
our shelters, or actually to see the bold, 
raucous fellows fly away—with full craws 
we fear—when we approach to inspect or re- 
plenish. These weeds of the bird species are 
too alert for handouts; but, of course, there 
is a little graft in every system. 


While they are welcome to it, the smaller 
birds, the sparrows and snowbirds and wax- 
wings and cardinals, do not need our help 
as much as the larger, game birds do. Much 
of the food of the latter is covered with snow, 
and the work of walking through deep snow 
in search of it is tedious and of uncertain 
reward. The smaller birds, however, find 
that snow offers them a feeding platform. 

Sammy, bundled up, an ear of corn half 
thrust into each pocket, observed this. “See 
those tracks?” He pointed: “See how that 





many places, within its range, where this 
excellent food and cover plant can be used. 
Many worthwhile experiments, some already 
suggested by other workers (4), should be 
carried out. The plant certainly should be 
tested further to determine its resistance to 
fire, and to browsing by both déer and cattle. 
It may have considerable value in restoring 
small game cover on heavily browsed deer 
ranges and also in pastures. Has anyone 
planted it in thicket clumps? Conservation 
agencies, in those states where strip-mining 
is practiced, would do well to test Osage- 
orange on strippings—provided of course that 
the strippings are well within the plant’s 
range. It winter kills if planted too far 
north. Finally, as any farmer can vouch 
who has attempted to eradicate an old hedge, 


little bird hopped from weed to weed where 
the tops of ’em stick up above the snow. 
That’s where his tail dragged, too. He was so 
light he could stand on the snow and eat 
the weed seeds.” 

In all of our distribution of feed, how- 
ever, we are not so frugal. Demand deter- 
mines the supply. Where observation assures 
us there is a large game population, our 
generosity waxes. This is particularly true 
of the Pines, several acres of twenty year 
old State planting well up on the ridge be- 
hind school. This thick growth provides 
birds protection from blustering winter and 
has become known to them as a place where 
food can be found no matter how scarce it is 
elsewhere. Pheasants in particular are our 
guests there. To accommodate them, the 
Hiking Club spreads out in a long thin line 
and drives through the Pines, each boy im- 
paling ears of corn on the low branches of 
the trees at about thirty yard intervals. In a 
far corner we also have a sturdy shelter that 
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Continued from Page 10 


this plant has a tenacious habit. It might 
be used very successfully for stream bank 
protection. 


1. Bogardus, A. H. 
1874. Field, cover and trap shooting. 
J. B. Ford & Company, New York 
2. Colman, Norman J. 
1887. Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture 
Washington, D. C. (See p. 690). 
8. Fisher, P. L. et. al. 
1935. Propagation of game food and cover plants 
of the Lake States. 
4. Leopold, Aldo 
1931. Report on a game survey of the North 
Central States. Madison. 
5. Van Dersal, W. R. 
1938. Native woody plants of the United States, 
U.S. D. A. Mise. Publ. No. 303. Washington. 
6. Whitaker. H. L. 
1939. Fox squirrel utilization of Osage-orange in 
Kansas. Journ. of Wildlife Management, 3: 117 
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we keep stocked with mixed grain. On sub- 
sequent feeding drives, it is customary for 
us to flush at least a half dozen grouse as 
well as to cause excited flutterings and chirp- 
ings among many smaller birds. Even the 
rabbits have been attracted from the sur- 
rounding woods. It is gratifying to find 
tracks and droppings—the latter after a while 
assume chicken coop proportions—testifying 
to the efficiency of our work. 

This is the way on winter Fridays when 
school is over that we prevent education from 
ceasing. Before spring arrives to lift our 
responsibility, before a cardinal whilstes the 
retreat of winter from the tip-top of a still 
bare tree, we have developed a sense of 
having played a helpful part in nature. A 
few more game animals and birds will breed 
and make our hikes interesting; a few more 
winged midgets will delight the eye and 
ear in the festive seasons. Our debt to nature 
in the currency of conservation has been 
paid. 





COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
HARRISBURG, PENNA. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES FOR THE PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 
7 50¢ PER YEAR IN PENNSYLVANIA — $1.00 PER YEAR IN 
OTHER STATES, CANADA AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
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Enclosed find money order 


DO NOT SEND CASH 








subscription to the PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS for .............. years. 
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Courtesy Paul H. Love, Philadelphia, Regional Executive of the Boy Scouts of America. 








DID YOU REPORT 
YOUR GAME KILL? 


For 1939 
98'4% of the Licensed 
Hunters Co-operated 


... A Fine Record! 








